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Physical and Mental Variations in School 
Children 


Paedology and Its Relation to Pedagogy 


E. Boswortu McCreapy, M. D., Pirrssureu, Pa.* 


Sumnncounmumes T has not been many years since children, from the 

pedagogical standpoint, were divided into those 
| who were up to grade and those who were not. 
The more thoughtful members of the teaching 
profession were, however, not content with a 
classification so crude nor with the acceptance 
of any classification which did not, at least 
in some measure, explain factors of causation. 
It was at about this time that psychology was emerging from 
the mysticism and obscurity of the middle ages and taking its 
place as a more or less exact science. From the intimate rela- 
tionship that modern psychology bears to pedagogy, it seemed that 
the former might lend the aid desired in solving the problems in- 
volved in the study, treatment and education of that large class 
of children who fail to conform to a more or less arbitrary stand- 
ard of normality. It was not long, however, before the limita- 
tions of psychology, per se, were apparent to many, who realized 
that the psychic factors involved are dependent upon anomalies, 
deviations, variations, and irregularities in physical structure and 
function. Thus psychology came to depend more and more upon 
physiology and pathology, and the psychologist to draw more and 
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more upon the resources of the physician. To some it seemed, 
since the problems involved in the management of exceptional 
children were so largely medical, that this were a legitimate field 
of occupation for the physician, who would qualify his medical 
training and experience with knowledge gained through the more 
highly specialized function of the psychologist, and particularly 
of the clinical psychologist, who, as Haberman says (J. Victor 
Haberman: The Intelligence, Examination and Evaluation, J. A. 
M. A. July 31, 1915, footnote 3.) “must first and foremost be 
a physician.” 

It is not to be expected that the busy general practitioner, ped- 
latrist, or neurologist will have the time, inclination, or facilities 
to study and treat effectively the numerous classes of physical and 
mental variation with which he may meet. Hence the necessity 
for a branch of practice which will combine some of the functions 
of the pediatrist and neurologist with some of those of the psy- 
chologist and pedagogue. This is not entirely a new idea, for 
upon the pages of medical and pedagogic history stand out promi- 
nently the names of physicians who have filled these joint func- 
tions with credit to themselves and benefit to humanity. Gug- 
genbiihl, Itard, Séquin, though pathfinders who sometimes lead 
their followers through devious ways, left to posterity a legacy 
which will never be dissipated. In our own day the name of Dr. 
Maria Montessori stands out as perhaps the best known, though 
there are many others—both in this country and abroad—who, ap- 
proaching the subject from a somewhat different angle, are ac- 
complishing much in this field of endeavor by adding to our knowl- 
edge and stimulating interest. 

It would seem that the field is sufficiently comprehensive and 
important to warrant a distinctive appellation for those who con- 
fine their practice to this medico-psychologico-pedagogical func- 
tion. I have for some time made use of the term “peadology.” 
According to Dr. Henry W. Cattell (Dr. Henry W. Cattell, Per- 
sonal Letter, Sept. 26, 1913), the editor of Lippincott’s Medical 
Dictionary, the term “paedology,” first used synonomously with 
“pediatrics,” later made to designate, “child study,” may now be 
defined, in a more restricted sense, as “that branch of pediatrics 
in which the physical and mental defects of child development are 
especially studied and treated by the physician.” 
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The South-Side Hespital of Pittsburgh has recognized “‘Paedol- 
ogy” as a branch of medical practice by creating a staff position 
of “Predologist,” which it has been my honor to occupy during 
the last few years. A clinie conducted in connection is known 
as the “Paedological Clinic.” The Juvenile Court and other 
agencies coming into close contact with children have given simi- 
lar recognition, and sufficient interest has been shown in various 
parts of the country to warrant the assumption that both specialty 
und term are destined to have a place in the sun. As in other 
fields of medical endeavor, the first step toward accurate diagnosis 
and rational treatment is thorough study of the individual patient. 
Notation of gross physical abnormalities with superficial examina- 
tion of eyes, ears, and nose, and the application of the Binet- 
Simon, Healy or other tests is not sufficient, except for the pur- 
pose of selecting suitable cases for further study and as a prelude 
to more thorough investigation. These tests merely allow us to 
determine faulty functionating of one of the body’s most impor- 
tant organs—the brain. ‘They do not inform us regarding the 
cause of the disorder of function, any more than does the clinical 
thermometer tell us the nature of the pathological process behind 
an elevation of temperature. The paedologist is not independent 
of other branches of medical practice but, among others, must 
eall to his aid specialists in diseases of the eye, ear, nose and 
throat, in X-ray diagnosis, in blood analysis and in biologic chem- 
istry. He must, to an extent, direct the line of their investiga- 
tions, interpret their findings and correlate them with his own 
observations. Information gained from such sources must be 
amplified and extended by examinations and investigations under- 
taken by the paedclogist himself. The family history should be 
as complete as it is possible to obtain, though as often elicited is 
of little practical value. In the large mass of institution cases 
we would expect to find—and do find—a history of alcoholism, 
insanity, tuberculosis, ete., in immediate and remote ancestry, 
though we find these conditions also in the ancestry 
of the supposedly normal inmates of orphan asylums and of in- 
dustrial homes. In private practice it is not always so easy to 
find a seape-goat, as defects are usually either less frank in ex- 
pression, or are more carefully glossed over, and require either 
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observation, or else intimate knowledge of the individual family 
members for their detection. Of more comparative value, to my 
mind, is the developmental history ; especially when this is made 
to date, as it should, from the earliest moment of conception, and 
also from the pre-conceptional period. Birth conditions, diges- 
tive disturbances, convulsions, age of sitting up, of walking, talk- 
ing, ete., are all of diagnostic importance. and are worthy of de- 
tailed study, as are all facts connected, in even remote wavs, with 
the mental and physical development of the child. The physical 
examination should be thorough, from the top of the head to the 
soles of the feet—careful note being made of stigmata of degen- 
eracy, of gross and minor abnormalities, and also of variation 
from the commonly accepted norm or type in any degree. 

In this day of so-called ‘standarized” mental tests, I may be 
considered iconoclastic in stating that in the matter of the mental 
examination not so much depends upon the method of testing em- 
ploved as upon the individual equation of the tester. It is upon 
his interpretation of all the collected data, and the almost intuitive 
recognition and selection of essentials that the proper evaluation 
of psychic factors, with their complex physical interrelations, 
rests. For purposes of classification, for rapid or routine deter- 
mination of approximate mental capacity, such tests are indis- 
pensable. The surest knowledge, however, is gained through pro- 
longed observation of the child’s reaction to a given environment, 
his adaptability to new problems and conditions, aided by such 
tests as the experience of the examiner may select. In private 
practice I make it a rule in all except evident cases to give nothing 
except a tentative opinion without at least a three months period 
of such study and observation. It not infrequently happens that 
I find it necessary to revise early impressions almost completely 
and to differ radically with the “‘snap-diagnoses” of previous ob- 
servers. 

It is now generally conceded by medical men that the chain 
of ductless glands composed principally of the pituitary, pineal, 
thyroid, thymus and adrenals are of the utmost importance in phy- 
sical and mental development. While our knowledge of the normal 
action of these glands is still somewhat hazy, yet they are found 
to preside, in some manner, over certain correlations of the body. 
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These correlations are exceedingly variable, and this variability 
is most apparent when and where body states are atypical. The 
adjusting mechanisms of development are more or less reciprocal, 
thus a ductless gland not only influences development, but also is 
itself influenced by changes in general development. There is 
reason to suppose that in the harmony produced through the con- 
certed action of the ductless glands, the leading role is played by 
the pituitary and thyroid, which furnish the stimuli for bodily 
growth and metabolism. Metabolism, you will remember, is ‘the 
process by which living cells or organisms are capable of incor- 
porating substances obtained from food into an integral part of 
their own bodies.” As a check upon the influence of the thyroid 
jn infaney and childhood, the thymus, the general lymphatic sys- 
tem, and perhaps the pineal gland, become active. In addition 
these produce that delay of sexual activity which is essential to 
the proper maturation and stability of the bodily functions. In 
due time the adrenal system stimulates the sexual organs to activ- 
ity, as well as hastens the growth of the muscular and skeletal 
systems. Of great importance at this time is the action of the 
pituitary which activates the cells of almost every organ of the 
body. The various ductless glands act through their internal 
secretions by means of chemical substances called hormones, 
“chemical messengers, which, formed in one organ, travel in the 
blood-stream to other organs of the body, and etfect a correlation 
between the activities of the organ of origin and the organs on 
which they exert their specific effect.” The influence of the in- 
ternal secretions, as briefly summarized above, upon bodily de- 
velopment, may be safely postulated at this time; their equally 
important influence upon psychic development is more obscure 
though the state of our knowledge is rapidly being broadened and 
illuminated, and at the same time the dependency of mind upon 
matter, of the physical basis of mentality, becomes more apparent. 

I believe it may safely be stated that all conditions of retarded 
and deviate development, except those due to purely accidental 
and environmental causes, acting relatively late, have their im- 
mediate manifestation in a faultily organized physical constitu- 
tion, the nature of whose tissues I have, following the example of 


Noble, (Charles P. Noble, M. D. Hereditary Hypoplasia in 
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Man, Due to Degeneracy. Jour. A. M. A. Feb. 13, 1909.) been 
accustomed to designate as hypoplasia. This faultily organized 
physical organization may be due to causes distinctly hereditary 
in origin, to antenatal agencies affecting the child before birth, 
or to a combination of these with exciting factors, due to poisons, 
emotions or injuries acting after birth. Thus conditions having 
a vitiating influence upon cell development, result in a lessened 
potential of developmental energy, or in growth disturbances in 
the developing embryo even from the earliest moment of concep- 
tion, and as a further interference with growth forces, in the first 
few weeks after conception, when the ductless glands begin to ap- 
pear, the cells of which they are composed also grow imper- 
fectly; and failing to secrete to the extent to which they were 
typically destined, further defective development ensues and as a 
result of this process of degeneracy, or devolution, we have hypop- 
lasia in varying degree. Hypoplasia may affect any structure 
and any organ and to almost any degree. Thus, hypoplasia of the 
nervous system gives us the idiot at one extreme, and the so-called 
nervous make-up at the other. The various stigmata of degener- 
acy to which criminologists of the school of Lombroso attach so 
much importance are manifestations of hypoplasia. Certain 
nervous and mental disorders, drug habits, alcoholism, ete. if not 
the direct result are prone to occur in individuals presenting 
symptoms of hypoplasia, and hypoplasia, also, is usually a dis- 
tinguishing feature of eccentrics, cranks, faddists and disturbers 
of the established order of things generally. Lessened bodily re- 
sistance renders the hypoplastic individual more susceptible to 
disease processes of various kinds, not only the acute infections 
but also tuberculosis, cancer, heart and kidney disease, diabetes, 
ete. This is not the time for a further discussion of this phase 
of my subject though, to me, it is of fundamental importance as 
it is upon the conception of constitutional anomaly (hypoplasia) 
as a basis, that the proper understanding of conditions of defec- 
tive and deviate mental and physical development rests. 

The hypoplastic child is distinguishable from his more nor- 
mally constituted fellows by certain anatomical, physiologic and 
psychic peculiarities. The clinical picture most often seen is 
the undersized, mal-nourished child whose unstable nervous sys- 
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tem is still further handicapped by reflex disturbances, arising 
through defective vision, enlarged tonsils and adenoids, and other 
sources. Other symptoms are delayed bony growth, as revealed 
by the X-ray, a general laxity of ligaments-and-mmsctes, resulting 
in postural defects, and sagging of internal organs, such as the 
kidneys, stomach and intestines, and hernia, ordinarily known as 
rupture. Inability to control bladder and bowels is frequently 
present. Deficiency of the eyebrow in the outer third is some- 
times found and is supposed to denote inactivity of the thyroid 
gland. Delayed sexual development is common, though the op- 
posite condition is sometimes found suggesting a disorder of the 
pituitary gland. Premature eroticism leading to sexual misde- 
meanors, is frequent in hypoplastic children, especially in emo- 
tional, psychically inferior girls with enlarged thyroids. The 
high-arched palate is a symptom of hypoplasia present in the 
majority of cases, even of mild degree, and irregularities in the 
position of the teeth (malocclusions) are likewise common. 
Evidences of faulty oxidation and nutrition, as cold extremities, 
clammy skin and chilliness are frequently found. Sergent’s 
white line, the line seen after lightly drawing the finger nail across 
the skin of the chest or back indicates defective action of the 
adrenal glands. Deficiencies and irregularities in development 
of the bones hint at the absence or defective development of the 
thymus gland. The symptons mentioned above are those found 
in hypoplastics of comparatively mild degree, the consideration of 
more bizarre manifestations belongs rather to the medical clinic 
than to our present purposes. 

I shall not attempt a classification and description of all the 
various conditions of childhood which require the attention of the 
paedologist. A brief discussion of a few either of especial inter- 
est or of frequent occurrence may not be amiss. 

Feeble-mindedness or amentia is defined by Tredgold as “a state 
of mental defect from birth, or from an early age, due to incom- 
vlete cerebral development, in consequence of which the person 
affected is unable to perform his duties as a member of society in 
the position of life to which he was born.” In the lower grades 
the diagnosis is usually a matter of little difficulty as the con- 
dition presents physical and mental anomalies which ‘“‘he who runs 
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may read.” In the highest grade, however, the moron—the Bor- 
derland case—the determination of the character of the defect, 
its differentiation from mental disorder, from retardation due to 
removable causes, or from merely slow rate of development, is a 
matter sometimes requiring study. 

When we have demonstrated that feeble-mindedness is present 
we do not fulfill our whole duty by stating our diagnosis and rec- 
ommending special educational methods; for this condition, while 
essentially incurable, is improvable to an extent difficult for those 
who have not followed the progress of such cases under intensive 
cultural methods to realize. 

Speech defects, or more properly, defects involving the zone 
of language, include stuttering or stammering, word-blindness, 
word-deatness, idioglossia and lisping. 

Stuttering: Although stuttering is generally considered to: be 
a purely psychic condition, depending upon incoordination of the 
mechanism controlling the organs of speech, I am still inclined to 
follow Claiborne’s (J. Herbert Claiborne. Jour. A. M. A. July 
16, 1910) suggestion that it should be classed among the condi- 
tions having as their basis congenital defects in the special centers 
controlling speech. Scripture (E. W. Scripture. Treatment: of 
Stuttering and Stammering. Medical Record. March 21, 1908 
and Stuttering and Lisping. The Macmillan Co. 1912. Page 11- 
33.) has observed that practically all stutterers habitually speak in 
a monotone—they lack the power of speaking rhythmically. Sev- 
eral years ago I (E. Bosworth McCready, M. D. The Relation of 
Stuttering to Amusia. Jour. A. M. A. July 16, 1910) suggested 
that there exists a distinct relationship between stuttering and a 
partial congenital amusia, or the inability to appreciate or to in- 
terject into speech the elements of rhythm which are necessary to 
its proper production. 

Dr. Browning (Robert T. Browning. Neurographs: A Series 
of Neurological Studies, Cases and Notes. A. T. Huntington. 
New York City. Vol. 1. No. 4.) advances the hypothesis, well 
supported by clinical evidence, that stuttering is due to an enlarged 
thymus gland which produces the defect in speech by a reflex in- 
hibition of the ordinary respiratory rhythm. This is not unten- 
able with my theory, as what Browning speaks of as ‘‘a stammerer 
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diathesis or complex” is what I would call hypoplasia, in which an 
enlarged thymus, as well as other ductless gland anomalies, is not 
unusual, 

Word-blindness: Congenital word-blindness is the inability to 
recognize written or printed words as symbols of ideas, although 
the power of speaking, writing, and understanding speech may be 
present. The acquired form may be due to accident or disease 
occuring at any age while in the congenital form the potential 
ability is nonexistent at birth. Medical literature contains but 
little reference to congenital word-blindness previous to 1896, 
though Clara Harrison Town, (Clara Harrison Town, Ph.D. Con- 
genital Aphasia. The Psychological Clinic. Nov. 15, 1911.) finds 
that Broadbent as early as 1872, described a case which combined 
total word-blindness with very limited power of speech. In 1896, 
both James Kerr and W. Pringle Morgan reported examples of 
this condition, followed by Thomas, Fisher, Stephenson, Hinshel- 
wood and others. In 1909, I (E. Bosworth McCready, M. D. 
Congenital Word-Blindness as a Cause of Backwardness in School 
Children: Report of a Case Associated with Stuttering. Pennsyl- 
vania Medical Journal. January 1910.) was able to collect de 
scriptions of forty-one cases, to which I added one with which stut- 
tering was associated. I have since studied a number of other 
well-marked cases, and sufficient have been described by other ob- 
servers to show that the condition is relatively common. The most 
satisfactory explanation of the cause is that congenital word- 
blindness is due to a biologic variation, an isolated defect of struc- 
ture, or, we might say, is one of the stigmata of degeneracy (hypo- 
plasia) in the visual word center and is closely related to such 
conditions as color blindness, lack of musical sense, impairment of 
ocular fusion sense, ete. Of word-blind children about one-half 
are also letter-blind, while but a small proportion are unable to 
recognize figures. Poor visual memory for figures may exist inde- 
pendently of word-blindness. Children who have difficulty in 
reading, spelling and arithmetic should always be carefully tested 
for defects in visual memory for words, letters, and figures. The 
diagnosis of word-blindness presents little difficulty to the exper- 
ienced observer, though as word-blindness is a manifestation of 
hypoplasia it is necessary for prognostic purposes to determine 
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whether it exists as an isolated defect or whether sufficient other 
defects are present to constitute feeble-mindedness, in which con- 
dition it is frequently found. Treatment consists of the applica- 
tion of special educational methods and treatment of the under- 
lying hypoplasia. 

Congenital word-deafness has received less attention than con- 
genital word-blindness, though Gall (Quoted by Clara Harrison 
Town, Ph.D. Congenital Aphasia. The Psychological Clinic, 
Nov. 15, 1911) as early as 1861 described a class of children, 
which, in my opinion, exhibited many of the symptoms of this 
condition, which, in its milder forms, is a fairly common cause 
of retardation. It is obvious that the child who, although posses- 
sing the ability to hear ordinary sounds, is unable to appreciate 
and retain impressions of spoken language will fail to acquire the 
faculty of speech. To differentiate mutism resulting from word- 
deafness from that which is entirely motor or peripheral in char- 
acter often requires close and prolonged observation. Several 
years ago a little girl of five years was brought to me from a dis- 
tant city because she had never talked. So adept was she in lip- 
reading and in interpreting the slightest gestures of others that 
it had never been discovered that she was deaf. 

Partial word-deafness gives rise to speech so peculiar as to give 
the impression that the child uses a language of his own. To this 
condition the name of “Idioglossia” has been given. The speech 
of the child with idioglossia is almost unintelligible except to those 
who have become accustomed to it. While upon analysis it will be 
found that in each individual the sounds substituted are always the 
same for the same words, one’s first impression is that he is listen- 
ing to meaningless gibberish. The condition must be differentiated 
from defective speech due primarily to mechanical causes and from 
partial deafness. This condition, like word-blindness, is common 
in those presenting the symptom—complex feeble-mindedness, 
though usually in the feeble-minded its characteristics are differ- 
ent. Treatment as in the other conditions mentioned consists of 
measures directed toward stimulation of the forces underlying de- 
velopment and the institution of highly individualized special 
training. 

General Treatment of the hypoplastic consists of various: (1) 
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IIlygenic, (2) Medical and (3) Educational measures directed 
toward the stimulation of the co-relative development of growth 
forces and the maintenance of somatic and psychic equilibrium. 

Hygenic measures: Regular habits of sleeping and eating, of 
bathing and exercise can not be inculeated too early, in fact much 
in this direction should be accomplished in early infancy. Stimu- 
lation of metabolism and of growth may be brought about by air, 
rain and sun baths, and by the utilization of other natural agen- 
cies, such as water, radio-active substances, electricity, ete. Swim- 
ming and bathing in open-air pools (I have little use for those in- 
doors) is a valuable adjunct to treatment. Swedish and other 
gymnastics, eurythmics, massage, folk and esthetic dancing, the 
medicine ball and bean bag, and various other sports and activities 
all have their value as a means not only of stimulating the forces 
of growth but also in correcting defects of posture and of psycho- 
motor control. Open-air sleeping I consider a necessity for hy- 
poplastic children. Hit and miss methods of feeding children be- 
yond the age of infancy are still prevalent. The diet of the hy- 
poplastic child should be based upon scientific principles. Not only 
should the caloric value be regulated according to his needs, but 
the proportions of protein, fat and carbohydrates as well. These 
children, as a rule, make better progress on a diet relatively free 
from animal proteins. 

Medical measures: I have come after a number of years of 
fairly wide experience in the treatment of hypoplastic children 
to rely upon but few drugs. Hypoplastic children are of course 
subject to the same disturbances which affect other children and in 
even greater degree, and these disturbances require practically the 
same medical treatment. But as regards the treatment of the 
basic constitutional defect my chief reliance is upon the hygenic 
and natural measures mentioned above and upon the administra- 
tion of the various glands of internal secretion. Organotherapy, 
as it is called, is rapidly becoming a rational, scientific method of 
treatment in a large number of the ills to which flesh is heir. Dr. 
Woods Hutchinson, that happy writer on popular medical sub- 
jects, has paraphrased Shakespeare to say, “we are such things as 
ductless glands are made of, and our little life is rounded out by a 
sheep,” the sheep being one of the domestic animals which furnish 
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the glands for human consumption after special preparation. The 
possibilities offered by this form of treatment seem limitless to 
those who have given the subject the attention it deserves. Out of 
the mass of experimental and clinical evidence regarding the func- 
tions of the ductless glands there is rapidly crystalizing not only a 
new physiology and pathology but a new psychology and a new 
therapeutics. In no branch of medicine are these revolutionary 
changes so apparent as in that dealing with early development and 
the defects thereof. There is now hope of cure for conditions 
which a few years ago were considered incurable and even unim- 
provable. 

The description of surgical measures for the correction of de- 
formaties and of removal of sources of reflex disfurbances and 
nasal obstruction, or of mechanical aids to treatment, as orthodon- 
tia, fitting of glasses, etc., are not within the scope of this paper, 
though they should be utilized whenever indicated. 

General Educational Measures: It is a difficult matter to sepa- 
rate education, in its broader sense, from hygiene, especially from 
mental hygiene, for education, according to the new Standard 
Dictionary, “includes not only the narrow conception of instruc- 
tion, to which it was formerly limited, but embraces all forms of 
human experience, owing to the recognition of the fact that every 
stimulus with its corresponding reaction has a definite effect upon 
character.” Every act of the child’s daily life should be utilized 
for educational purposes in the systematic development and cul- 
tivation of the normal powers of intellect, feeling and conduct. 
Froebel’s appeal “Come, let us live with our children,” would if 
intelligently heeded be of untold educational prophylactic value. 

Hypoplastic children, more than others, require measures di- 
rected toward the instillation of habits of self-reliance and fear- 
lessness. I know of no better methods of developing these char- 
acteristics than the activities mentioned under hygiene. Vague 
and even definite fears tend to disappear when a day of healthful, 
purposeful activity is followed by a night in the open under the 
stars. If the fundamental primitive fear instinct alone as Boris 
Sidis (Boris Sidis, M. D. Psychopathology of Neurosis. New 
York Medical Journal, April 24, 1915) believes, is the source of 
all psychopathic maladies, it should be the first aim of education 
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to cultivate those traits of character which would lead to its sub- 
jection. This phase of the subject is discussed at some length in 
my article “Mental Hygiene in Childhood’, a copy of which | 
would be glad to send to any one who is interested. 

In the application of more formal educational measures the spe- 
cific requirements of the individual child must be considered. For 
the child not yet ready for the three R’s and for many further 
advanced but whose development is uneven, the methods in use in 
the kindergarten and in the Montessori systems are essentially 
group activities; to use either in its entirety interferes with the 
individualization so necessary in hypoplatsie children. For this 
reason Mrs. McCready and I are accustomed to choose from each 
what is suited, or may be applied, to our needs, combining with it 
the other special measures required. The special educational and 
corrective principles and methods involved in the treatment of 
stuttering, lisping, word-blindness, word-deafness, idioglossia, deaf- 
mutism, postural detects, ete., require more detail of description 
than the reader’s patience, already overtaxed, would permit. 


Classic Sonnets 


The Roman Mosaics 


Color, still music, rose in glowing tide 

To greet our new made Lord! at first with beams 
Balanced in unskilled hands, vet moved by dreams 
Of what might mean His grace divine and wide, 
Long at his task the awakening artist tried. 

Then ranks on ranks dipped fingers in the streams 
Of glorious tint, working as he who deems 

His vision one wherein the Truth doth bide! 


Heaven smiled when the old Sun-god poured his rays 
Through hymns of crystal wrought of vivid hue; 
And, awed, young Christendom looked up to see 

The higher message hovering o’er their days,— 

It softly flamed between them and the blue— 
Rome’s perfect song of praise, Saviour, to Thee! 


HELEN Cary CHADWICK. 
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MMMM NF. of the most perplexing questions before educa- 
tors in secondary schools today is the question of 
control of student activities, such as athletics, as- 
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sessments, entertainments, ete. In some schools these 
matters are handled by the members of the faculty 
completely, leaving nothing for the students to do. 
= This method loses some of the biggest advantages of 
Pune -hool life in that it deprives the students of the 
opportunity to acquire an actual; first hand knowledge of the work 
of public governing bodies. If the schools are for the purpose of 
training the students in citizenship, and no one will deny that this 
is their primary object, they are failing in their purpose just so 
much as they deprive the students of this practical training. 

On the other hand schools which leave the matter wholly in the 
hands of the students have to face the questions of dishonesty, lack 
of training, and irresponsibility in the students. It seems that if 
students are left to do as they like dishonesty in financial matters 
is bound to creep in. There are many ways in which to play petty 
graft so that it is difficult to catch the culprit at it. In the struggle 
for leadership, which is often as bitter as among their elders, 
polities of the ward type further complicates the problem. Cliques 
and clans make the democracy of our public school system a sham. 

The existence of secret societies in our secondary schools has been 
said to be one of the greatest evils we have to face in educating the 
youth of the country. The existence of these societies can often 
be traced to the struggle for leadership in school polities. To alle- 
viate one evil will lessen the other. Furthermore, having no one 
to call them to account except their fellows, a feeling of insubordi- 
nation often grows up which affects all the other relations of the 
students. In one large California high school nearly five hundred 
boys had pledged to walk out of the school building provided the 
faculty did not make certain concessions within an extremely lim- 
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ited time. It was only after a careful explanation of the entire 
situation and the effect such lawlessness would have on their future 
education that order was restored and the work of education con- 
tinued. In another school fist-fights occurred between the princi- 
pal and several unruly students. In both cases this lawlessness 
was traceable to the insubordination generated by playing school 
polities. 

Apparently we are entangled hopelessly upon the horns of a di- 
lemma. If the faculty regulate the problem in question the stu- 
dents are deprived of one of the principal advantages of the public 
school system; if the matter is left in the hands of the students 
dishonesty and insubordination result. A third way has been sug- 
gested and tried with various results. This is student government 
with faculty supervision. Some methods have approached one ex- 
treme, others the other. No happy medium has yet been discov- 
ered. One of the better plans is that followed in one of the largest 
high schools of the west which shows its practicability on a large 
scale. 

Here a committee representing the various classes formed a 
constitution which was submitted to members of the faculty for 
suggestions that might improve it. The suggestions for improve- 
ment were not compulsory unless the thing recommended to be 
changed seemed to be detrimental to all concerned. After the 
constitution was improved as much as possible, it was submitted 
to the student body for approval. This constitution has been in 
foree for over six years and has worked satisfactorily for that 
period. Only minor changes have been made in any of its par- 
ticulars and these have usually been for the sake of clearness cr 
brevity. 

The main features of this system are the following: All the 
officers, with the exception of the treasurer, are students, elected 
annually. The routine work of the student-body is carried on by a 
board of representatives, two of whom represent the faculty, two 
are elected by the students at large, and three are elected by each 
class. At least one of the representatives of each class must be a 
girl, for the women, and girls too, have the suffrage in California. 
The students have the initiative and referendum on all measures of 
this board of representatives. The faculty members act usually in 
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an advisory capacity. All measures for the assesment of the stu- 
dents and the expenditure of money must originate in the upper 
house and must be approved by a three-fourths vote of all the mem- 
bers of the lower house. The various classrooms are organized 
into yoting precincts which may originate measures which must 
be considered: by the upper tense and submitted to all the lower 
house for their approval. At least once a month a meeting of all 
the students is held where anything for the welfare of the students 
may be brought before their attention. 

Arrangements for athletic or literary contests are made by man- 
agers of the particular activity. This manager, however, is sub- 
ject to the restrictions of the board of representatives. He usually 
makes his arrangements through the athletic director, who is a 
member of the faculty. This athletic director has charge of all ath- 
letic material and nothing may be purchased by any one except him. 
His purchases are invalid unless approved by the board of repre- 
sentatives beforehand. All expenditure of money for any purpose 
must be considered by the board of representatives at least one 
week before the expenditure is to be made. No bills whatsoever 
may be incurred in the name of the student-body. A semi-annual 
assessment is levied upon the students. The maximum assessment 
that may be levied is seventy-five cents per student. Upon the 
payment of this assessment the student is granted a season ticket to 
all games, debates, ete. that are held in home territory.” He is 
also given the right to participate in all activities and to vote in 
the affairs of the students. If a student cannot pay the assessment 
he may be excused by the teacher in charge of his registration 
class. This seems to be an equitable arrangement as it provides a 
means for needy students to take part in the affairs of their fellows 
while it prevents the avoidance of just dues by those who would 
rather go to a show than to bear their part of the common burden. 

In addition to the athletic and literary entertainments, the stu- 
dents run a secondhand book store where they may dispose of their 
old books and where those who so desire to may obtain books much 
more cheaply than they can in the stores. <A cafeteria also is 
run where a good lunch may be obtained for from ten to twenty 
cents, or if desired a cup of coffee may be obtained, to help out 
a lunch brought from home. The purpose of the cafeteria is to 
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provide for the convenience of the students and is not a profit 
making institution. The cooking is under the management of 
the head of the domestic science department, who sees to it that 
no flies are mixed among the raisins or other practical jokes are 
played by the ever fertile minds of students. 

In the six years in which this system has been in operation no 
graft has occurred, the secret societies have largely disappeared 
from the school, the playing of underhand politics has ceased, while 
the students have gained an invaluable insight into the work of 
governing bodies. 





The Red Snow Lily 
(A Prose Poem.) 


She said, “Teaching is such a narrow life—therefore, I hate it.” 
She should have said, “I hate teaching—therefore, it is such a narrow 
life.” 


I taught Mary,—ordinary, adorable. One mornittg, heaven in her 
dark eyes, she told me of a new baby brother. I gave her three 
wishes for the tiny creature—goodness, health, happiness. These 
she locked in her heart until, at noon, she handed them over to 
mother, who gave them, in silent baptism, to the kicking infant. 
Thereafter, the angels came close to me in Mary’s deep eyes as they 
looked up to my “Can the new baby say his prayers yet?” And my 
cost-nothing, happiness-begetting foolery was always carried home to 
mother. 


Seven times had Mary’s mother gone down alone to grapple with 
Death in the Dark Valley and seven times had she come up with a 
beautiful pink baby, to grapple with life on the mountain called 
Greatest Good. Here she lived on the outskirts of a crowded city. 
By work and wisdom Mary’s mother caused the predacious wolf, 
showing, too often, white teeth, to die daily. Three times a day she 
fed her seven children, and a single plant in the single window gold- 
washed by the sun. It was a red lily which had bloomed once a 
year in every year of her married life and, strangely, always in a 
snowstorm. It was the only color-dash in a drab room and in a 
drab life. For weeks Mary’s mother looked forward to the birth 
of another lily and, when it bloomed,—she gave it to me! 


Emma A, Ferris. 




























Grammar as a School Study 


Wituram H. Cunniyeuam, Hiau Scuoor or CoMMEkcE, 


Boston, Mass. 
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S a school study, grammar seems to be on its last 
legs, if one may speak so familiarly of an ancient 
and decorous subject. The old-fashioned doctrine 
which glorifies the stringent mental training 
achieved by grammar study has suffered the final 
shipwreck; and now only a few spars toss about. 

= Who cares, says the public, about the ability to 

FumMMOMMMy = Fyoole abstract grammatical concepts? Worse still, 

the antagonists of formal discipline come to aid the unscholarly 
crowd with the assertion that no good can come of intensive gram- 
mar; in other words, that clear thinking in terms of linguistic 

science does not carry over into other regions of thought. 

Generally speaking, wherever in the public school system the 
study of this science persists, it is undertaken in a desultory 
fashion ; the teachers themselves often go through the motions me- 
chanically, haunted by grave doubts as to the value of their teach- 
ing. Such instruction as there is generally defends itself, not 
upon considerations of general discipline, but as a necessary ele- 
ment in training the young to speak and write the English lan- 
guage with some approach to precision. 

Yet famous scientists in the field of language study refuse to 
recognize the helpfulness of grammar instruction in developing 
habits of accurate speech. Otto Jespersen, for one, smilingly as- 
serts that the study of grammar is fascinating as a science, but for 
all practical purposes in the school, futile. William Dwight Whit- 
ney, in one of his prefaces, makes the declaration that drill in the 
use of good English will not “bear the intrusion of much formal 
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grammar without being spoiled for its own ends.” 

This widespread dislike of grammar extends with accentuated 
force to the unfortunates who study and teach it. They are des- 
iccated quibblers, vivisectionists of language, dehumanized_petti- 
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foggers, who “enterlace a plaine matter,” as Florio says, “with 
quiddities and inkpot termes.” Your grammarian is beyond the 
pale of common social intercourse; possibly he is suspected of no 
crime; yet few would go bail for him in the event of a specific 
indictment. 

It is pleasant to note that although the grammarian has always 
been an eyesore and a reproach to the vulgus mobile, there was a 
time when some, at least, perhaps the more intellectual of the com- 
munity, held the linguistic scholar in high esteem. In 1843, a 
report on grammar was published by an association which flaunted 
the grandiloquent title of “American Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge.” It would be offensively superfluous to add 
that this report was published in Boston, the headquarters of the 
society. <A delightful picture is here drawn of the ideal grammar- 
ian, drawn with such feeling that one is convinced a living model 
must have existed, despite the inherent improbability. ‘The pop- 
ular grammarian,” aflirms the writer enthusiastically, “should be 
a man of the purest and most delicate moral sensibilities. The 
moral or immoral influences and associations with the study of 
grammar may be invested, are communicated to thousands of 
minds, become almost indissolubly connected with the mental ex- 
ercises, follow the pupil through other departments of study, and 
attend him through life.” 

A brief historical glance will make it plain why grammar and 
grammarians have fallen into disrepute. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury, English grammar was not held worthy of separate study ; 
what was learned thereof was, as a rule, a spurious by-product of 
Latin grammar. One of the earliest grammars of English was 
published in 1653 by Dr. John Wallis, F. R. S., Professor of 
Geometry in the University of Oxford. It was written in Latin. 
Even in the eighteenth century, after the study of English gram- 
mar for its sake had gained a place in the curriculum of some 
schools, especially 1 the so-called academies of Kngland and 
America, it was overlaid with Latin conceptions and _ classical 
terminology. One Ross, for example, in a text-book published in 
1782, declined nouns, pronouns, and adjectives in six eases and 
tive classes. The apparatus for the study of the highly inflected 
Latin was stretched to fit a tongue characterized by looseness of 
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structure and poverty of inflectional forms. When glaring gaps 
and misfits appeared, the vernacular was regarded as having 
swerved from the straight path of linguistic propriety. 

There was an even more vital misconception. Grammar was 
looked upon as a stern pedagogue, whose duty it was to legislate 
statutes for speech, and to keep a jealous watch upon the erring 
tendencies of the vernacular, lest it fall into deeper sin. This no- 
tion, ridiculous to us, is exemplified in the praise given by the 
above-mentioned report to Dr. Wallis’s English Grammar in Lat- 
in. “This work,” observes the report, ‘‘contributed more than 
any other, perhaps, to develop the peculiar structure of our lan- 
guage.” One trembles at the thought of possible ineptitude, if 
text-books on grammar really exercised control over the evolution 
of speech. Then indeed should we be “eabin’d, eribb’d, confined.” 

In spite of the modern view of grammar as the science which 
observes, classifies, and so far as possible, explains the actual facts 
of speech structure, instruction in this branch has always tended 
to become formalized. Rules are promulgated, definition upon 
definition is crammed down the reluctant throat of youth, the 
warm flesh and pulsing blood of a live speech is forced into a cere- 
cloth that never covers. The traditional orthodoxy which has 
taken the longest time to relinquish its hold is the practice of 
treating the sentence as a sort of completed picture-puzzle, made 
up of seraps labeled parts of speech. If grammar is the science of 
speech, its special duty should be to establish what are the real 
facts of oral expression, and to make those actualities clear to 
the learner; not to teach a set of artificial distinctions and con- 
struct a scheme of half-truths, only to have the student discover 
that what he has learned does not meet the conditions of common 
usage. To-day, as in the past, the grammatical unit has appeared 
to be the part of speech; the noun, the adjective, the verb. Yet 
one does not have to consider deeply the relation of thought and 
speech, to be convineed that such a view is false. We formulate 
in our minds a judgment; that judgment we express in a sentence. 
We do not think separately of the individual words; the unit of 
thought becomes without effort, and without laborious heaping of 
word on word, the sentence. 

Looking over the plain towards a village perched on a high hill, 
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we observe a church steeple thrusting its point into the sky. We 
casually (and perhaps inanely) remark to our companion, ‘That 
steeple is certainly high.” We are not conscious of putting to- 
gether a series of ideas, and in fact we do not. The nucleus of 
thought is simply: Huighness-of-church-steeple. It is just one 
point in the always moving flood of consciousness. The single 
idea flashes into words that form a sentence. It would be just as 
true an account to say that words are psychologically a joining of 
letters, as to say that the sentence is a deliberate putting together 
of words to form an idea. The study of English grammar, there- 
fore, should begin witha study of the sentence, and the sentence 
elements should always be held before the mind as parts which 
perform certain definite functions in presenting the expressed 
idea. 

Nothing, in my opinion, would vitalize the business of teaching 
grammar more than a thorough grasp of this thought. Approach 
the subject along the traditional road of learning rules, and defi- 
nitions of parts of speech, and you might as well be discussing 
paleontology, for all the interest you will arouse in the child. 
Give him the sentence to begin with, and let him understand the 
essential structure, the requirement of subject and predicate ; let 
him grasp the idea that the word is a functioning element which 
performs a definite office in a particular context, and you are at 
least on the road to developing a comprehension of syntactical re- 
lations, and, what is needed more than anything else from a 
practical point of view, a sentence-sense. To begin by ticketing 
words as parts of speeech is to construct a labyrinth, in which the 
child, advancing, gets hopelessly lost. Yet that is what has been 
done consistently by text-books on English grammar, following 
the principles of arrangement employed in teaching Latin: and 
that, largely, is why grammar has always seemed formal, dry, and 
divested of real utility. 

Another reason for popular execration of this subject lies in the 
difficulty and the chdotie state of its nomenclature. Here, of 
course, as in all sciences, a technical terminology is necessary for 
the sake of ultimate economy. It is obviously more sensible to 
learn the term “adjective” than to be compelled to speak of ‘an 
expression that modifies a substantive.”” That, however, does not 
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excuse the importation of terms valid in Latin or Anglo-Saxon ; 
such names as dative, ablative, genitive, and instrumental, to 
designate case forms that do not exist in English. The worst 
example I ever encountered of that pedantic mania which revels 
in technical phraseology, is to be found in a grammar written by 
Mr. James Brown of Philadelphia, and published in the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century. It would be manifestly unfair 
to cite this gentleman’s book as an example of unnecessary elabo- 
ration of terms, because he is in a class by himself; his closest 
rivals are leagues behind. A couple of illustrations, perhaps, will 
indicate how insanely far the proud pedant can ride his hobby. 
Mr. Brown divides his work into eight parts. Consider the first 
four. They rejoice in the resplendent appellations of Gnomeology, 
Monology, Epoage, and Senteology. One paragraph of direction 
runs as follows: “Now monologize the following exercises exactly 
according to the preceding specimen. Je particular to give the 
doctrine especially of the cordiction of the agnomeclads.” ’Tis 
all Greek to me. 

The better grammars of recent times have cleared the deck of 
useless accumulations in the shape of terminology. Such abor- 
tions as those just cited could not even be printed today. Authors 
of text-books, however, as well as teachers of the subject, have 
come to no agreement as to what terms are the most expressive 
and precise. What attitude would the child have towards the 
facts of geography, if in one class the teacher consistently referred 
to “cape” and “river”; in another, to “promontory” and 
“stream’’; and in still another, to “headland” and “fluvial artery” ? 
Yet a condition not dissimilar prevails in various classes where 
grammar is taught. One teacher speaks of a ‘‘compellative’’, an- 
other refers to the same thing as a “vocative”, another, trying to 
economize in terms, calls it a “nominative of address.” This mul- 
tiplication of names bewilders the young pupil; dulls the edge of 
his zest, if by chance any existed; and makes him look upon 
grammar as an unmitigated bore. 

Efforts have been made by learned societies in France, England, 
and the United States, in the last fifteen years, to standardize 
nomenclature, in order to facilitate learning the grammar both of 
the native tongue and of foreign languages. In this country, little 
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except discussion has been accomplished. A fearful confusion of 
terms is indicated in an article written by C. R. Rounds. Over 
a score of grammars in common use were examined. The word 
“ood”, for example, in the sentence “He is good”, was discovered 
bearing such various titles as: 


attributive complement predicate 
predicate adjective subjective complement 
subject complement adjective attribute 


But the word “red” in “We painted the barn red” offers a far 
more striking illustration of “confusion worse confounded.” No 
second-story worker ever struggled under such an array of sobri- 
quets. Here is the list: 

objective complement 

predica e objective 

factitive attribute of object 
objective predicate 

adjective object complement 
adjective produced 

adjective complement 

objective predicate adjective 
complement of transitive verb 
predicate attribute of object 
objective attribute 

factitive direct objective modifier 
attributed complement in objective case 

Still another text-book explains the construction by supplying 
the infinitive “to be.” “’Tis a sad world, my masters.” 

Can you wonder, then, in view of these considerations, that 
people have become impatient with the claims of grammar? One 
class of scholar ridicules the assumption that it has general disci- 
plinary value; the professional grammarian altogether discounts 
its practical utility for those who must be taught to speak and 
write. Teachers and text-books have done their part, the lion’s 
share, towards alienating the popular mind, by muddling the 
terminology, emphasizing false conceptions, and mummifying the 
subject with endless rules and futile distinctions. 

Nevertheless, I contend that careful study of real English gram- 
mar is vitally necessary in our public schools today. Not merely 
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helpful, mind you, but requisite, if we are to teach our pupils to 
speak English like thinking human beings, and to express their 
thoughts in writing so that other people will get a glimmer of the 
meaning. It’s all very well to say that children learn to speak by 
imitation, that they use the forms of sentence structure to which 
their ears have been accustomed. That’s the trouble. We are 
not dealing, in general, with boys and girls who come from families 
where good English is spoken; the children, on street and play- 
ground, hear and use a grotesque argot, which is too often rein- 
forced by the speech of the home; their literary gods are the 
“movies”, the cartoons, the sporting page, and an occasional story, 
perhaps, in a cheap magazine. With such children, the majority 
in our big cities, the fight is an uphill one, for the school is setting 
its face directly in opposition to forces active in the child’s en- 
vironment outside the school walls. 

Will grammar solve the problem? Who would be silly enough 
to return a “yes”? Upon other things must we place our main 
reliance: upon careful but human speech on the part of all teach- 
ers, whether of English or of any other subject; upon reading 
aloud; upon incessant oral practice; upon a smaller amount of 
writing, and that based on the child’s experience ; and upon culti- 
vating the desire to read. 

No more, perhaps, is necessary in the way of grammar for 
children who have cultivated surroundings. Those, however, of 
less fortunate environment, who come to school speaking the 
scrappy dialect of the streets, need to have some norm definitely 
set up, by which they may judge their efforts to speak correctly. 
We could scarcely expect the beginner on the violin to work out 
unaided the fingering and the difficult art of using the bow; we 
teach him the technique first by means of simple exercises. A 
person can Jearn to typewrite with some speed using the index 
finger of each hand and keeping his eyes glued to the keyboard; 
but if he wishes to become an adept in the art of typewriting, he 
must submit at the outset to arduous discipline in manipulating the 
keys. So with grammar. Learning the principles which underlie 
the functioning of words in a sentence, does not by any means en- 
sure effective speaking or writing; but it does give a solid ground- 
work, it gives a firm assurance, and a practical standard, without 
which one is at the mercy of every ephemeral solecism. 
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[t may be worth while to consider briefly some concrete prob- 
lems which arise every day in the teaching of English, and to 
ask in what relation these difficulties stand to the study of gram- 
mar. Suppose a pupil says in the course of a talk, ““He was one 
of those who is never satisfied with what they have.” Nothing is 
easier than to say, ‘““You’ve made a mistake. The verb ‘is’ should 
be ‘are’.” “Why?” replies the pupil. “ ‘Is’ sounds better to me.” 
“Why ?’ you ask the class. Some one explains that “who” is the 
subject of the verb in the dependent clause, that it is plural be- 
cause its antecedent “those” is plural, and finally that the verb 
should be the plural form “are”, to agree with the subject. Is 
that a clear explanation? Certainly not, if the class does not un- 
derstand immediately the meaning of subject, verb, dependent 
clause, plural, antecedent, and agreement of verb. The next ques- 
tion is: Can the explanation be made without using grammatical 
terms? I’d like to have some one try. 

Frequently students use sentences like this: ‘Being too young, 
his father would not let him go to college.” Participial phrases 
introducing the sentence, runs your explanation, properly modify 
the subject. But what is “a participle?” What do you mean by 
a “phrase?” How does a phrase “modify?” Suppose, then, you 
are in a loquacious mood, and want to soften your original asser- 
tion by showing exceptions. Will vou tell the class of instances in 
which the participial phrase has an adverbial force, as in, “‘Rough- 
ly speaking, all men are liars”; or a prepositional function, as in, 
“Considering their lack of training, they did very well.” Will 
vou be rash enough to mention the “absolute phrase?’ Not to a 
set of students innocent of grammar, for you know from bitter ex- 
perience that it would take a week before you could lay the ap- 
perceptive foundation for a comprehension of this blood-ecurdling 
term, 

Again, is it possible to induce the writing of clear, effective, 
and varied sentences, unless the writer knows something of sen- 
tence structure; the difference between a phrase and a clause; the 
normal position of sentence-elements; the proper place of the 
relative pronoun; the meaning of the terms “modify” and ‘“‘con- 
nect ?”” 


What of punctuation? How is that to be managed without 
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grammar? Some teachers would go so far as to contend that 
punctuation should be left to the individual’s common-sense, be- 
cause, they say, it’s a matter of temperament after all, and there 
are very few hard and fast rules. Unfortunately, pointing is to 
some degree a shifting, temperamental thing. That is one reason 
why it is difficult to teach. Another is that the heavy burden is 
laid upon two overworked marks, the comma and semi-colon, be- 
tween which the distinctions in use are not always clear. Not- 
withstanding the partial vagueness, and the lack of complete uni- 
formity in application of pointing principles, there do exist prin- 
ciples, which are based, not at all upon the ridiculous notion of the 
comparative degree of pause, but upon the grammatical structure 
of the sentence. If punctuation is to be taught sensibly, it must 
be founded upon a clear understanding of sentence structure ; and 
for the sake of economy, the instructor must employ simple terms 
of grammar. In this particular, if we are to make our teaching 
permanently effective, can we get along without a thorough com- 
prehension of compound and complex sentences, of phrase and 
clause, of participial modifiers, of appositive, of expressions of 


address, of restrictive and non-restrictive clauses, and of inde- 
pendent elements in the sentence? I, for one, would give a good 
deal to learn of some easy alternative. 

The hardest nut to crack is still uneracked, and in tackling it 
we find ourselves in the murky realms of the philosophy of edu- 
cation. Many good teachers, loyal and tender-hearted, would ad- 
mit the truth of the contentions so far advanced. “But,” they 
protest, with sad resignation, “no matter how important it is, we 
cannot teach it. It isn’t interesting.” There’s the rub. No teach- 
er of experience can seriously deny the hard impeachment. Gram- 
mar is not interesting; it has no magnetism, no inherent fascina- 
tion for the young, or in fact for the majority of the old. The 
multiplication table is not very exciting, either, yet we teach it. 
Nor is spelling a series of romantic adventures, but we still ham- 
mer at it. 

The problem resolves itself finally into this question: Is it worth 
while to toil against the grain in order to be able to talk English 
according to accepted standards of good usage, and to write clearly 
and intelligibly? If so, grammar must be taught, the grammar 
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of a live and changing speech. It must be taught skilfully and 
slowly, because it has to contend with the apathy which the young 
naturally evince towards any subject involving abstract concepts. 
It must be taught at some period intensively, and then reviewed 
from time to time, particularly from the angle of practical ser- 
vice. Casual instruction has proved a failure. To teach grammar 
incidentally means to fan the air. Sugar-coat the pill as much as 
you please, by concrete methods and by constant effort to make the 
issues seem practical, but be sure the pill is not all sugar. 


The Sea 


By Crara J. DENTON. 


"Tis calling, calling night and day, 
| hear it ’mid my work and play 
Where’er my wandering feet may stray 
I seem to feel its salty spray. 

The sea, the sea, 

So wild and free. 


Its lashings on the rocky shore, 

Its ceaseless and tempestuous roar 

Must haunt my ears, forevermore, 

Until Life’s changing scenes are o’er. 
The sea, the sea, 
Beguiling me. 


Or when it lies like mirror wide, 
And distantly the white sails glide, 
While gulls skim o’er its peaceful tide, 
Unceasingly charms with it abide, 

The sea, the sea, 
Enticing me. 

























Men or Women Teachers— Which? 


By an Ex-Scnoot OFfricer. 


mM TTT absence of men teachers in the grammar schools 
= is undisputed. The need of them is quite generally 
T conceded by those who stand for progress in educa- 
tion. How to secure them and retain them in the 
mmmmcnumunee PUDlic school work is the problem which has not 
yet been satisfactorily solved. 
= Undoubtedly, an adequate salary has much to do 
Fu With the dearth of men teachers. The fact that the 
salary offered to the grammar school teacher is not sufiicient to 
guarantee a living wage to a person who has a family dependent 
upon him, accounts, in large part, for the absence of strong men 
teachers there; it even eliminates many efficient women teachers. 
If they continue in the work at all, it is in the secondary schools 
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or in the colleges where the salary is more nearly a living wage. 
And by a living wage is meant, to quote from Superintendent 
Maxwell, of New York, “a salary sufficient to enable the teacher 
to live in respectable society and to take advantage of reasonable 
means of culture and recreation.” 

When a salary of fifty, or sixty, or seventy-five dollars per 
month for nine or ten months of the year is offered to the well- 
equipped teacher, it disregards all thought of a living wage, it 
belittles the profession of teaching, it undertakes to degrade the 
teaching body, and, at most, it can only secure good teachers as a 
temporary makeshift, until a respectable livelihood can be secured 
in some other profession or work. 

Men teachers, therefore, will never remain long in the teaching 
profession, unless the living wage, as defined by Superintendent 
Maxwell, is forthcoming. And they ought not to remain there. 
Every good citizen must approve of the unwillingness of a thor- 
oughly capable teacher continuing in a work that fails to assure 
progress and respectability. 

The absence of permanency of employment is another considera- 
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tion which operates to keep many good teachers out of the profes- 
sion. School boards are known to play politics and favoritism in 
the employment and the discharge of teachers. Even superinten- 
dents have been known to indulge in the most reprehensible meth- 
ods affecting the permanency of employment of good teachers. 

The desirability of some men teachers in the lower grades, as 
stated at the outset, is not a debatable question. It is universally 
conceded that no child is adequately educated who has not been in 
contact with the male as well as the female mind during some part 
of its school life. This has been recognized in Germany where we 
find the men teachers doing important and valuable work in the 
schools. In that country there is no thought of dismissing them 
from the school service. 

The commercial phase of public education has been so domi- 
nant in this country, that the best results have been impossible. 
And the educational atmosphere has also been contaminated with 
politics, in the worst sense, as well as with favoritism, which is 
far worse and more dangerous. Nevertheless, there appears to be 
an awakening, which gives promise of a fairer wage and the assur- 
ance of permanent employment when the work is well and effi- 
ciently performed. 

The question of equal pay for equal work as between men and 
women teachers does not cut a very important figure in this discus- 
sion. Undoubtedly, while the demand for good men teachers is 
great and the supply small, the salary for them will be high, possi- 
bly higher than that of women teachers. And while the supply of 
good women teachers is great and the demand not so large, the sal- 
ary, naturally, will not average so high, perhaps, lower than that 
of men teachers. But the aim should always be to secure some 
teachers of both sexes in all grammar schools, the kindergarten 
and lower grades to be taught, preferably, by the women teachers, 
and the upper grades to be taught by the men teachers, 























Luther’s Influence in Education 


R. B. Peery, Pu.D., Presipent or Miptanp CoLiecer, 
Atoutson, Kansas. 


CMM NT this year which is being widely celebrated as the 
Four Hundredth Anniversary of the Reformation, 
] it will not be amiss to recall Martin Luther’s con- 
tribution to the cause of modern education. For, a 
wummounueg Careful study of his writings shows that Luther was 
almost as great a reformer of education as he was of 
religion. So profound was his interest in the sub- 
ject, and so large his contribution to it, that he has 
frequently been styled “the father of modern education.” 

In concerning himself deeply about popular education, Luther 
was simply carrying the fundamental principles of Protestantism 
to their logical conclusion. The Reformation took salvation out 
of the hands of pope and priest; and made it depend, under God, 
on the man himself. This necessitated sound judgment and intel- 
ligence, which alone would enable him to act rightly in such im- 
portant matters. It also took authority in religion away from the 
church and vested it in the Word of God; teaching that men are 
to get their interpretation of the Bible, not from church and 
priests, but through the exercise of private judgment, by an en- 
lightened conscience. Thus it became essential for all Christians 
to know the Word of God, and a great premium was put upon 
knowledge. The common people must needs learn to read, so as to 
be able to read the holy scriptures; and teachers and pastors must 
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learn the original tongues, in order to thoroughly understand and 
expound them. 

Thus was there imbedded in the very nature of the Reforma- 
tion a powerful and inevitable impelling impulse towards univer- 
sal education which soon put Protestant countries in the lead in 
intelligence and enlightenment, and has kept them there to this 


day. 
While there are references to the imperative need of schools 
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and better education in nearly all Luther’s writings, we find his 
principles most clearly and definitely laid down in the letter “To 
the Mayors and Aldermen of the cities of Germany in Behalf of 
Christian Schools” (1524); and his sermon on “The Duty of 
Sending Children to School” (1530). In view of their time and 
circumstances, these are two of the most important pedagogical 
documents ever written. Let us learn from them just what Luther 
believed and taught concerning education. 


1. Jtws the Duty of the State to Educate its Citizens. 

' Prior to that time the church, religious orders, and philan- 
thropic persons interested themselves in the establishment of 
schools, and training of youth. But these efforts were sporadic 
and inadequate; and Luther clearly saw that to insure stability, 
efficiency, and universality it was necessary that the State assume 
responsibility for the establishment and maintenance of both pri- 
mary and secondary schools. In answer to the objection as to ex- 
pense, he said, “Therefore it will be proper for the civil authorities 
to exercise the greatest care and industry in regard to the young; 
for, since the interests of the city are committed to their trust, 
they would not do well before God and the world if they did not 
seek with all their might to promote its prosperity. Now, the 
prosperity of a city does not consist alone in vast treasures, strong 
walls, beautiful houses, large supplies of muskets and armor; yea, 
when these things are found, and fools exercise authority, it is 
so much the worse for the city. The best and richest treasure of 
a city is that it have many pure, learned, intelligent, honest, well- 
educated citizens, for these can collect, preserve, and properly use 
whatever is good.” “If we must annually spend large sums on 
muskets, roads, bridges, dams, and the like, in order that the city 
may have temporal peace and comfort, why should we not apply 
as much to our poor neglected youth, in order that they may have 
a skillful schoolmaster or two ?”’ 

Graves, in his History of Edueation in the Middle Ages, well 
savs, ‘This was the first hint since the Roman days of a system of 
education supported and controlled by the State, which before 
very long was destined to become general in Germany and then 
throughout the world.” 
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2. Education is to be Universal. 

Learning is not for the privileged classes alone; not for those 
destined for the learned professions alone ; but for all classes in all 
walks of life. A good education is the birth-right of every child, 
and it is the duty of the State to provide facilities that will give 
it tohim. Even the girls were to share in this high privilege, and 
women were to be used as teachers as well as men. No longer 
should sex be allowed to debar them from the pleasures and profits 
of knowledge. 

“Even if there were no soul, and men did not need schools and 
the languages for the sake of Christianity and the Scriptures ; still, 
for the establishment of the best schools ever\ where, both for 
boys and girls, this consideration is of itself sutticient, namely, 
that society, for the maintenance of civil order and the proper 
regulation of the household, needs accomplished and well-trained 
men and women.” (Address to Mavors and Aldermen). 

Mever Prinzhorn says, “An impartial investigation of history 
will always again arrive at the conclusion that the German com- 
con school is the product ot the Reformation, and that Luther 
must be called the founder of the common school.” 


3. Attendance on the Common Schools Should be Compulsory. 

Realizing the natural indisposition of children to schools, par- 
ticularly as then constituted, and the covetousness of some parents 
who would wish the services of the children, Luther felt it neces- 
sary to make education compulsory. The needs of the case would 
not be fully met, nor the interests of church and state properly 
conserved, unless parents were compelled to send their children 
to the schools. 

In 1524 Luther wrote, “The civil authorities are under obliga- 
tion to compel the parents to send their children to school. If the 
government can compel such citizens as are fit for military service 
to bear spear and rifle, to mount ramparts and perform other 
martial duties in time of war, how much more has it a right to 
compel the people to send their children to school.” 


4. Education Should be Practical. 


Luther conceived of it as a disciplinary process that should 
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prepare boys and girls more efficiently and easily to perform their 
daily duties in life. It was to include the training of the body 
as well as the mind, both gymnastics, and manual training being 
earnestly advocated. Domestic Science and Industrial Training 
were also urged. Even the modern night-school, or at least schools 
at hours which would not interfere with the labor of those obliged 
to earn their living, were recommended to the authorities. 

“The people should practice gymnastics, in order that they might 
not fall into revelling, unchastity, gluttony, intemperance and 
gaming. Therefore, these two exereises and pastimes please me 
best, namely, music and gymnastics, of which the first drives away 
all care and melancholy from the heart, and the latter produces 
elasticity of the body and preserves the health, But a great reason 
for their practice is that people may not fall into gluttony, licen 
tiousness, and gambling, as is the case, alas! at courts and in 
cities. Thus it goes when such honorable and manly bodily exer 
cises are neglected.” “My idea is that boys should spend an hour 
or two a day in school, and the rest of the time at work at home, 
learning some trade and doing whatever is desired, so that study 
and work may go on together, while the children are young and 


ean attend to both.” 


5. The Curriculum Should be Broad and Rich. 


The old fixed courses of study, comprising Latin, Greek and a 
little mathematics did not satisfy Luther. He retained all of 
these as of value, added Hebrew to the course in languages, and 
urged the study of more mathematics. But he also insisted upon 
the introduction of nature studies, and the sciences, rhetoric, gym- 
nastics, and history. Indeed, he laid great stress upon the latter, 
as one of the most valuable parts of the curriculum. He realized’ 
the cultural power and practical value of music, and introduced it 
in some form into all the schools. Naturally, Luther gave religion 
the first place in his curriculum, using the Bible and Catechism as 
texts, aiming to develop the heart as well as the head. He felt 
deeply the need of books, and insisted, in an age when books were 
rare, that every school should have a library. 
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6. Better Methods Should be Adopted in Education. 


Instead of imparting all but elementary instruction in Latin, 
he directed that teaching be in the vernacular. Though a matter 
of course to us, this was a new idea to the men of the 16th century, 
and soon revolutionized the common schools. 

Luther condemned the extreme harshness and cruelty customary 
in the old schools; and taught that children were to be dealt with 
gently and kindly, being ruled by love and not by fear, so that 
they might have joy in their tasks. Much liberty and opportunity 
for self-expression were to be allowed them. As far as possible, 
concrete things should be substituted for books as materials of 
study. Subjects of instruction should be few, lessons simple, and 
there should be frequent repetition and review. The languages 
should be taught, not in any dry theoretical manner, but in as 
practical a way as possible, by contact with the living teacher, and 
direct daily use. 

It was doubtless a realization of Luther’s sound and forward- 
looking ideas concerning methods, that led the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, Dr. Claxton, to say in a recent address, 
“The real father of the Gary System of Schools is Martin Luther.” 

These are some of the leading pregnant and dynamic ideas of the 
great Reformer in the realm of public education. How modern 
they sound! How fully was this prophet of the 16th century in 
harmony with the best educational thought of the 20th century! 
Dittes says, “If we survey the pedagogy of Luther in all its ex- 
tent, and imagine it fully in practice, what a splendid picture the 
schools and education of the sixteenth century would present. We 
should have courses of study, text-books, teachers, methods, prin- 
ciples, and modes of discipline, schools and school regulations, 
that could serve as models for our own age. But alas! Luther, 
like all great men, was little understood by his age and adherents ; 
and what was understood was inadequately esteemed, and what was 
esteemed was only imperfectly realized.” 

In spite of the uncertainty of the times, the ravages of the Peas- 
ant War, the incessant opposition of his enemies, and the woful 
lack of necessary funds, Luther was able to accomplish a great deal 
in behalf of education, even in his own generation. Commissioned 
by the Duke of Mansfeld to originate a system of education for 
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his native town of Eisleben, he established primary and secondary 
schools, which both in curriculum and in method, became models 
for many others throughout Germany. He influenced the various 
Protestant cities and states to adopt forms of government contain- 
ing provisions for the founding and management of schools. A 
secular school system was established in Saxony as early as 1528, 
which became the fore-runner of all state school systems. During 
the Reformation period alone sixteen hundred middle schools 
were established, and by the dawn of the 17th century one hundred 
and fifty higher schools were in full operation. Thus it came 
about that the Protestant provinces were soon well supplied with 
schools. As Emil de Lavelye well says, in countries touched by 
the Reformation, education and enlightenment became general. 

But if Luther’s influence on the schools of his own age was great, 
his influence on those of subsequent ages has been greater. His 
contribution to education was of permanent value, and is still 
‘operative. The suggestions he made, and the principles he enun- 
ciated, have been embodied in our modern public schools, and are 
aiding in their further evolution and development. Thus in view 
of the deep impression he made upon education in his own time, 
and the profound influence he projected into the coming centuries, 
we must class Martin Luther among the great educators of the 
world. 











. Aims in Primary Reading 


Grorce I, BrinKERHOFF, Pu.D., Wesster Traintnc Scnoon, 
HE essence of reading is getting thought from 
printed matter. It is not rapidity in calling words; 
it is not pleasing expression; it is not a study of 
literature. Although all these are worthy aims, 


Newark, N. J. 
| T still they are secondary and must be attained with- 


: out submerging the chief aim—the power to inter- 
+ 


pret written language. In teaching reading, we 

must focus our attention on the essential purpose 
and not be led astray by other aims, important though these may be. 
It is necessary to mention this obvious duty, for most teachers, in 
their anxiety to produce finished readers, frequently place empha- 
sis on the details and neglect the real problem. 

Recently there have appeared several articles advocating the 
early development of rapid reading. The meagre experiments 
dealing with reading rate have been quoted to prove that rapidity 
is economical, for rapid readers usually comprehend the text better 
than slow readers. Some educated adults seem to read several 
times as fast as others and still lose nothing of the thought. Al- 
though the tests in reading rate made thus far are by no means con- 
clusive, still no one will deny that rapidity is desirable for one 
who has learned to read, but it is a question if we should pay much 
attention to rate during the initial stages of learning. 

Some authors have pointed out the advantage of the sentence 
and word methods in developing rapid reading, but in the way 
these methods are used (or misused) today, the chief object of 
reading seems to be neglected. Usually the first step in the sen- 
tence method is to present a thought and then to write it or print it 
so that children can see it. Then the children read (repeat) it. At 
times a sentence is placed before pupils at the outset, is read by 
the teacher, and then repeated by the children. The procedure in 
detail varies with the different plans published (story method, 
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literary-whole method, jingle method, etc.) but the principle is 
the same in each case; pupils repeat something they know. The 
very statement of this practice is sufficient to condemn it, for in- 
stead of teaching pupils to get thought from print, it gives them 
the notion that they must give thought to print. This is the re- . 
verse of reading. If children have the thought already, what is 
the incentive to read? Here we have the main object of reading 
not only overlooked, but hindered by a wrong habit. Even the 
secondary aim of rapidity is not won, for although this plan may 
yield rapid utterances, such is not reading. 

After pupils read (?) the first sentence they read other sen- 
tencés in a similar way; that is, the teacher does the reading and 
the children merely repeat from memory. Sometimes this work 
is done so thoroughly that pupils can read a whole book from cover 
to cover—without even looking at the book. Or, they can read 
with the book upside down. Of course, extensive memory work 
of this kind is not approved by the advocates of any of the literary- 
whole methods, but it is true nevertheless that several, lessons must 
be devoted to the repetition of sentences just when the learner 
should be acquiring the habit of getting thought from print. A 
wrong beginning leads to many difficulties, while the correct idea 
of reading from the very first lesson will save time and energy 
later on. 

The sentence method is supported by the fact that context is 
an aid to reading—rapid reading, but we must not lose sight of the 
fact that it is only to the experienced reader that context is an aid. 
Records show that children can read a series of one hundred or five 
hundred unrelated words about as rapidly as they can read the 
same number of words when arranged in sentences. They can 
read backwards as fast as they can read forwards, proving that 
context is no help to the beginner. It is only through experience 
in reading that context becomes an aid. The repetition of sen- 
tences already known is very different from adult reading, the 
former being a relatively simple process, while the latter is most 
complex, having grown up through a vast amount of practice. It 
is folly to try to force upon beginners the adult way of reading, 
for it is impossible to do so. The child must pass through all the 
first stages before he can reach the final stage. He must, through » 
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practice in getting thought, gradually co-ordinate all the partial 
processes that go to make up reading before he can attain that 
highly complex process of adult reading. Also, by having pupils 
repeat what they already know, we deceive both them and our- 
selves: they and we think they are reading when in fact they have 
not the slightest ability to gain thought for themselves. All this 
is not intended to be in condemnation of the sentence method: it 
is rather a condemnation of the incorrect application of the method. 

The word method is said to be an aid to rapid reading because 
it is quicker to read a word at a glance than to decipher it by 
means of phonies. There is truth in this, but it might be more 
economical in the long run if children were first given the power 
to read words by means of phonics. Then, too, this memorizing 
of words is not thought-getting. Moreover, the word method vio- 
lates the doctrine that words are to be learned incidentally through 
actual reading. 

Because adults read words as wholes it is supposed that chil- 
dren should do likewise from the very beginning. In reading, the 
natural tendency is to examine the parts of an unfamiliar word. 
Adults do this when they meet strange words either in their own 
or in a foreign language. To beginners most words are unfamiliar 
in print, and tests show their reading to be almost letter by letter. 
Adults read with regular eye movements, using an average of four 
or five eye pauses to a line of print, while children proceed most 
irregularly with many more pauses to the line, proving that be- 
ginners cannot read in the adult way, which, as has already been 
stated, develops through practice. Whether memorizing words 
will hasten the ability to read is a question. It does seem that 
some use should be made of the child’s natural tendency to examine 
parts of words, though I should not advocate a phonetic method. 
Committing to memory a list of meaningless letter sounds is worse 
than memorizing lists of words. Some day we shall probably find 
a way of having pupils use letter sounds without first having to 
learn them. 

It seems clear that the means just suggested for securing rapid 
reading play havoc with our main problem. The one thing we 
must do is to have pupils get thought from print, and the time to 
do it is at the very beginning. It is then that children must get 
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the correct notion of what reading really is and they must prac- 
tice thought-getting until it becomes a firmly established habit. 
Rapidity may come afterwards. E. E. Oberholtzer, in the Febru- 
ary, 1915, number of the Elementary School Journal, shows that 
rapid reading may be developed rather easily if we emphasize it 
later on. Probably an extensive use of easy reading books through- 
out the primary grades will produce rapidity. The present prac- 
tice of having pupils read difficult books in the lower grades is 
vicious, because it prevents the establishment of proper reading 
habits. 

Just as rapidity must remain a secondary aim, so expression 
must be duly subordinated to thought-getting. Some teachers em- 
phasize elocutionary effect in order to make the reading sound bet- 
ter, thinking that if it is smooth and animated it is better reading. 
This is not necessarily true, for some pupils name over the words 
in beautiful succession without imbibing the sense, while others 
will stumble along in apparent agony, but will still gain the mean- 
ing. To lay stress upon expression in the lower grades is to foster 
superficiality in reading. It is polish and form without real sub- 
stance. If thought-getting were held uppermost in mind,’ then 
with very little training, good expression would grow as a natural 
result of thoughtful reading. Some entertain. the belief that cor- 
rect expression is an aid to thought-getting. It is supposed that 
by making children utter their reading matter with proper voice 
inflection, modulation, ete., they will understand better what they 
are reading, but this is true only to a limited degree. If a teacher 
tells her pupils how to say a sentence they may understand it 
better than if they read it in their own way, but who wants the 
teacher to do the interpreting? The pupils must get the thought 
for themselves. If they are trained to do this, expression will re- 
quire less consideration. 

This unmerited prominence of expression is due to the fact 
that so much of the reading in school is oral, causing the formal 
aspects to be pushed into the foreground of the teacher’s atten- 
tion. What is going into a child’s mind when he is reading aloud 
is not known, but the way in which he renders the text cannot 
escape notice. Hence, the pupil is bound to receive instruction in 
the technic of rendition, while the interpretive phase of reading 
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is apt to be neglected. If the reading were silent, emphasis nat- 
urally would be placed on thought-getting, for then the teacher 
would not be misled by appearances. 

It is quite certain that oral reading is overdone, while silent 
reading occupies an insignificant place in most elementary schools. 
Oral reading, the kind of reading seldom used out of school, is not 
to be discarded, but it must surrender its traditional importance 
to a more substantial and practical reading exercise. Silent read- 
ing will not only direct our attention to interpretation, but will 
afford an opportunity for each and every one in a class to read 
for himself; oral reading on the other hand is a collective exercise 
in which only one at a time can recite. 

Another secondary aim that frequently overshadows the main 
purpose of reading is interest in good literature. Certainly we 
want our children to desire only the good and the beautiful, but 
we must not be carried away with this idea to such an extent that 
we shall insist upon the child’s reading good literature before he 
can read at all. When we steep children into rich content at the 
very beginning we not only prevent independent thought-getting 
but we do violence to the literature. Literary material for school 
reading books is desirable, but such material for the beginner 
is by no means essential. It is better to use material that does not 
present so many mechanical difficulties. Purely literary material 
is not child-like in its vocabulary or its sentence structure. Until 
a pupil acquires the habit of looking for the sense of what he is 
reading, he must meet only familiar words and phrases. Then, 
after he has the ability to read, he may read good stories. 

Some authors confuse school reading and the study of literature, 
calling them one and the same thing. This is unfortunate, for it 
has led to a one-sided training. Reading is getting thought from 
print; it appeals primarily to the intellect: literary appreciation 
is getting feeling as well as thought; it appeals primarily to the 
emotions. Literature is only one of a thousand subjects to which 
reading may be applied; in fact, in this practical age, reading is 
used more for the purpose of getting information than for aesthetic 
enjoyment. To make literature equivalent to reading leads not 
only to a premature presentation of literary material, causing the 
teacher to interpret for the pupil and causing the pupil to repeat 
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rather than to read, but upholds the oral reading exercise with all 
its disadvantages and crowds out the silent reading exercise, dur- 
ing which children may be taught how to study or how to get in- 
formation for themselves. All this means that thought-getting 
is being sacrificed to a secondary aim. If, instead of overdoing 
the literary aim, real reading were taught, that is, if the ability to 
gain the sense of printed matter were well developed, then interest 
in good reading matter would be easily established. Simply by 
surrounding children with good things to read we develop a taste 
for the good, provided there is the ability to read at all. But if 
there is not the power to read, if the essential thing in reading has 
been omitted, then the chances are that children when they leave 
school will not care to read anything, either good or bad. 

In order to strengthen our primary reading it would be well to 
have daily exercises in silent reading. Beginners might read 
simple imperative sentences such as, “Clap your hands; run to 
the door; point to the sun’, ete. By obeying these commands 
children would show the teacher that they had read with under- 
standing. These sentences might be printed on little cards so 
that each pupil would have a séntence of his own to read. Ques- 
tions such as, “Where is your hat?; what is your name?; what 
does a cat drink?” ete., might be used later in the same manner. 
As the pupils became more proficient in such work they might 
read and answer questions about stories which they know or about 
pictures they see. They might follow printed directions in draw- 
ing, manual training, and physical training. Written problems in 
arithmetic make splendid material for the silent reading lesson. A 
skillful teacher will be able to devise many different forms of ma- 
terial that will compel children to look for the thought of what 
they read and at the same time will be helpful in teaching other 
school subjects. It would seem that work of this kind would be 
far more educative to the beginner than the regular oral reading 
lesson. 
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admission into our educational curriculum render 
the work of addition, subtraction and curtailment 
one of constantly increasing difficulty. In the col- 
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leges the problem has to some extent been solved on 


' the principle of educational equivalents. Although 
summa 5), range of choice has of late been somewhat re- 
stricted, it at no time presented serious difficulty where the 
financial resources of an institution rendered possible the 
progressive increase of the teaching force. This is not pos- 
sible in our public schools; if it were, it would afford no escape 
from the dilemma for the reason that the elements of certain 
studies are essential to every kind of education. Besides, patrons 
are averse to an increase of the length of the school day, or even 
of the school year. Then too, no method has yet been found for 
increasing human capacity. In this regard we are no more fa- 
vorably situated than were the contemporaries of Socrates and 
Quintillian. Although human activities have been enormously 
extended, the human psyche has not been able to pass beyond the 
limits of its inherent qualities. Within the memory of men now 
living the public schools rarely made provision for the teaching of 
foreign languages. Latin was gradually introduced and in some 
places a little Greek was added. Next German and French were 
admitted, sometimes as alternates. Quite recently room has been 
made for Spanish also, and in some localities one other language. 
Besides these new subjects a number of others have been intro- 
duced into the high schools, and the end is not yet. I have long 
been of the opinion that the polyglot problem could be solved by 
a method that is both pedagogically sound and also profitable from 
the standpoint of knowledge. It is the principle of exclusion ap- 
plied to what is irrelevant or at least non-essential and retaining 
only that which is of fundamental importance. To assume that 
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it is possible to lay out a course of study which shall embrace 
only such subjects as have a direct practical value is to assume 
what is impossible of achievement. If we set about the task of 
preparing a curriculum for our public schools and even for our 
colleges that shall embrace only such subjects as have a practical 
value, what shall we include and what exclude? Probably not 
one business man in a hundred has any use for mathematics ex- 
cept the elementary principles of arithmetic and a knowledge of 
decimals. The business man has no need of algebra, nor of geom- 
etry. What are physics and chemistry to him? What is the ben- 
efit of literature and history? It would certainly be a great help 
to every prospective voter if he were familiar with the history of 
our country, with the principles of representative government and 
the responsibility of the individual citizen. These subjects do not 
interest him because he sees no immediate advantage accruing from 
such knowledge. Probably few of the constructors of the world’s 
great engineering projects knew or cared anything about litera- 
ture. Most of the builders of the great cathedrals that were 
erected in the later middle age and which are still the admiration 
of the world, could not read and fewer still knew how to write. 
They were none the less architects of supreme ability. It is im- 
possible to draw a line between practical studies and those that 
many persons would call ornamental, and therefore reject as un- 
necessary. Every physician would be greatly benefitted by a 
knowledge of Greek because so many terms in medicine are drawn 
from that tongue. Albeit, those who possess such knowledge are 
few in number; they learn the meaning of a term without under- 
standing its structure. The nomenclature of jurisprudence con- 
tains many Latin words and phrases; yet most practising lawyers 
learn their signification as they learn that of any other and with- 
out knowing why it has one rather than another. In the affairs of 
practical life men accumulate a great deal of knowledge as need 
arises, while the work of the school is almost entirely theoretical 
or anticipative. A fairly successful business man once told me 
that he would not or could not learn the multiplication table until 
he felt the need for it. The distinguished Scottish mathematician, 
Tait, is said to have once made the remark that he was not sure 
he could repeat this table. Yet it must have been familiar to him 
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in early life. It is a vicious policy to keep before the minds of 
children from the time they enter school the thought that the only 
goal to be striven for is wealth, or at least-a competence. It is a 
false test of citizenship. No doubt this doctrine takes many chil- 
dren out of school prematurely. As soon as they have acquired 
the simplest elements of an education they begin to entertain the 
notion that what is beyond is superfluous and that it will do them 
no good. Rather do they need to be taught that a noble and use- 
ful life is one in which plain living and high thinking go together ; 
or better still, one in which high thinking predominates. Much of 
what is considered the drudgery of daily toil may be sanctified by 
the chrism distilled from an hour’s daily contact with the highest 
and noblest that men have thought and written. Civic virtue and 
moral uprightness often lag behind those who engage in the race 
for riches. Where wealth is the goal striven for, man’s better na- 
ture is almost certain to suffer gradual atrophy. Albeit, a life 
that has failed in this quest is equally sure to be popularly regarded 
as having been lived to little purpose. When every proposition is 


met with the miserable interrogatory: “What is there in it for. 


me ?” the citizens of a state are a base lot. : 


“Tll fares that land, to hastening ills a prey, 
When wealth accumulates and men decay.” 


If the value of a life is to be measured by the pecuniary stan- 
dard, Faraday and Carlyle, Matthew Arnold and R. W. Emerson, 
not to mention our beloved Agassiz, who did not have time to 
make money, were failures. During the past few years statistics 
have been widely quoted to show that of one hundred men who die 
after the age of seventy-five years only five per cent left enough 
to pay their funeral expenses. While these figures seem incredible 
there is no doubt that the vast majority of Americans die poor. If 
then they have left no legacy of good deeds their lives were abso- 
lutely without value to the community. Assuming that foreign 
languages or at least one foreign language shall be taught in our 
public schools and that the teaching shall be based on a sound 
pedagogy, there is everything to be said in favor of Latin. The 
study of a foreign tongue in this country with a view to a direct 
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practical end is largely futile. The Latin tongue has been a me- 
dium for the expression and conveyance of the noblest thoughts 
upon which men have pondered for more than two thousand years. 
The nomenclature of science is largely drawn from it or has been 
influenced by it. The ability to read Latin intelligently is the key 
to the thoughts and feelings of one of the most remarkable people 
that have passed across the stage of history. The Roman common- 
wealth made its toilsome way through a cycle of vicissitudes that 
are full of instruction to every citizen of a modern state. Roman 
literature is not only well worth a study for its own sake, but alse 
as a reflex of Greek. To the jurist, Roman law is replete-with in- 
struction. Roman writers discussed many of the fundamental 
principles of politics, of philosophy, of law and of ethics in a way 
that is still instructive. Roman writers taught rhetoric and oratory 
both by precept and example. Some of their historical writings 
are models of their class. To have read ‘Jicero intelligently is in 
itself a liberal education. It is a question whether any subsequent 
author was equally eminent in so many departments of human 
knowledge. The modern reader who takes up Cicero’s ethical 
writings for the first time can hardly help being surprised at their 
catholicity. Of this noble Roman a competent judge has written: 
“He had many weaknesses, but for his playfulness, his humor, his 
wit, his kindliness, his affectionate disposition, and for the higher 
qualities of humanity, conscientiousness, uprightness and adher- 
ence to what he held to be his duty he has gained the admiration 
and respect of all ages. As a literary man he is even greater than 
he is as a statesman. There is little originality in all his writings 
and in his philosophical works he is hardly more than a translator 
from the Greek. Yet such is the perfection of his writing that the 
normal prose style in all modern literature may be said to be Cicer- 
onian. Not the least of its excellences is that it suited itself 
naturally to all subjects, whether the vehemence of political in- 
vective, the discussion of philosophical questions, literary criti- 
cism, or the familiarity of friendly correspondence.” Every 
text-book on rhetoric and composition during the last two millen- 
niums is not much more than a commentary on the works of Cicero. 
The superlative ability of the man can be best estimated when we 
recall that he was not only the greatest Roman prose writer, but 
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the first. He was the creator of the Latin tongue in a more com- 
prehensive sense than Luther was of the German because he dealt 
with a much wider range of subjects, and was much more tolerant 
of opinions at variance with his own. In his philosophical writ- 
ings Cicero discusses with singular lucidity almost all the funda- 
mental problems that have from time immemorial engaged the 
attention of reflective minds, while for those who know Latin, 
his careful discrimination of synonyms is an excellent drill in the 
correct use of words. Such was his perspicacity that he always 
chose the term best fitted to express his meaning with the utmost 
clearness. Even a translation may be read with profit, among 
which those made by the late professor Peabody of Harvard seem 
to me to be of superior excellence. In the Introduction to the 
Tusculan Disputations he pays this noble tribute to the great Ro- 
man. “Thenceforward (after the death of his beloved Tullia) 
his writings had for the most part so distinctly an ethical purpose, 
of which we see few previous traces, that we can hardly be mis- 
taken in believing that his disappointments and sorrows gave a new 
direction to his aim and endeavor. An ungrateful country spurns 
his services; he consecrates them now to themes of world-wide 
and world-enduring interest. It was after this period that he 
produced in rapid succession, the works that give him as a moral 
teacher the foremost place among ante-Christian philosophers.” 
Erasmus wrote: “When we see Pagans making so good a use of a 
leisure so sad as Cicero’s, and instead of seeking the distraction 
of frivolous pleasures, finding consolation in the precepts of 
philosophy, how is it that we are not ashamed of our vain bab- 
bling and our luxurious living? I know not what others may 
think, but for myself I confess that I cannot read Cicero on the 
art of living well without believing that there was in his soul a 
divine inspiration, whence these writings came.” It would doubt- 
less cause most readers of the English deistical and even of the 
atheistical philosophy of the seventeenth and eighteenth century to 
discover that whenever it deals with the principles of morals it has 
the teachings of Cicero constantly in mind. The religious con- 
troversies that were carried on with so much acrimony naturally 
led thinkers to inquire whether there is not a foundation for moral 


conduct that lies deeper than that based on the New Testament. 
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David Hume writes in a letter to Hutcheson that he prefers to take 
his catalogue of virtues from the writings of Cicero rather than 
from “The Whole Duty of Man,” and that he had the works of 
the Roman moralist constantly in mind. Locke was also a careful 
reader of the philosophical writings of Cicero. Although he sel- 
dom cites his authority it is plain to every one who compares his 
Thoughts on Education with Cicero’s writings bearing on the 
same theme that the influence of the earlier author on the later 
was profound. One of Locke’s editors says: “His conception of 
education differs materially from that which generally prevails. 
He understood by it rather the training and disciplining the mind 
into good habits than the mere tradition of knowledge, on which 
point he agrees with the ancients. R. H. Quick says that Locke’s 
Thoughts concerning Education “has been hitherto the solitary 
English classic on Pedagogy. We have now perhaps another in 
the work of Herbert Spencer.” Locke is in doubt whether his 
pupil should have any system of ethics put into his hands until 
he is able to read Tully’s Offices. This is to be well digested. In 
another passage he says: “Let the pupil be conversant with Tully 
to give him the true Idea of Eloquence.” The knowledge of a 
foreign language for practical purposes will embrace the ready 
command of a vocabulary of about two thousand words with the 
ability to employ them in speech and writing. Such a use is, how- 
ever not necessarily correct either in grammar or pronunciation. 
This is an achievement that can be accomplished in a few months 
in a country where the learner has the language constantly before 
his eyes and in his ears. It is no uncommon occurrence to meet 
commercial men and auctioneers in Europe who possess this knowl- 
edge. In Asia Minor many persons speak several tongues with- 
out being able to write one correctly. It is asserted by compe- 
tent authorities that an African Bantu sometimes learns to speak 
half a dozen languages fluently. This knowledge has, however, 
not the slightest pedagogical value; it is merely a feat of memory. 
A foreign language can not be taught or learned in this way in 
our public schools, and it should not be if it could. The practical 
value of any language other than English is very slight in the 
United States. Many Germans cling to their native speech, but 


the reasons are mainly sentimental. In localities where they are 
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few in number the parents are usually indifferent and the chil- 
dren even more so. One result is that the second generation does 
not learn to speak with ease the vernacular of the first, while 
the third is almost entirely ignorant of it. Among the tongues in 
current use the practical worth of German stands among the low- i 
est. The European Germans have been pushing their trade 

wherever there seemd to be an opening. They learned foreign 

languages, and did not expect foreigners to learn theirs. Ameri- 

cans need not hope to sell manufactured articles in Germany. In 

such matters the choice is not determined by speech but by pro- 

duct. If our young people are to learn a language for which 

they are most likely to have practical use, the choice lies between 

Spanish, Portuguese and Russian. Spanish probably comes first 

because the Spanish-American states are not manufacturing coun- 

tries. Great efforts have been made during the last few years to 

extend our trade southward, not only by means of the Spanish 

tongue, but also by means of such articles as those countries need. 

Probably the finest trade and agricultural monthly published in 

the world in Spanish and Portuguese is issued in Buffalo. Few ) 
people in this country, or perhaps anywhere, are wont to consider ; 
the enormous extent of Brazil. Its area almost equals that of 
the continental United States, although its population is hardly 
one-fourth as great. Its natural resources are at least equal not- 
withstanding the climatic disadvantages of some portions of it. 
While the present war is not likely to affect the commercial rela- 
tions of any European country with Spanish and Portuguese 
America, the situation with regard to Russia is different. That 
country has long been dependent on German manufactures. The 
present conflict has developed such a bitter hostility toward every- 
thing of Teutonic provenience that Russian sellers and buyers 
will probably for a number of years look to Japan and other coun- 
tries in alliance with her for a market, both outward and inward. 
The Russian language is not particularly difficult for those who 
are accustomed to an inflected tongue or who learn it orally. Its 
alphabet, however, offers some obstacles and the orthography, like 
the English, is often at variance with the pronunciation. Russian 
scientists occupy no inferior rank among their peers, but their | 
writings, though often translated into German, rarely find their 
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way into English periodicals. If the choice of a foreign language 
is to be determined by its literary pre-eminence, there are at 
least six competitors besides English:—Russian, Scandinavian, 
German, Spanish, French and Italian. It is not necessary. to 
enter into details here; the fact is well known to everybody who 
has given the subject any attention. It may be mentioned, how- 
ever, that of the Nobel prizes for literature granted between 1901 
and 1913, three were assigned to Frenchmen reckoning as such 
Mistral and Maeterlinck; three to Scandinavians; four to Ger- 
mans; one to a Spaniard; one to an Italian; and one to a Pole. 
Of the Germans, two have not won the attention of the world by 
their contributions to literature proper, but to history and philos- 
ophy. However, if it be the province of philosophy to deal with 
problems of universal interest Professor Eucken inflicted lasting 
damage on his reputation as a philosopher by joining the hue-and- 
ery of his fellow intellectuals in denouncing as false the thorough- 
ly well supported charges against his fellow citizens of commit- 
ting atrocities in Belgium. A careful thinker makes sure of his 
premises before drawing conclusions from them. His fellow Teu- 
ton, Goethe, was wiser in his day. In a conversation with Soret he 
declared: “National hatred is quite a peculiar thing. You will 
find that it is strongest and fiercest in the lowest culture. But 
there is also a stage where it entirely disappears, where one stands 
to some extent above the nations and sympathizes with the weal or 
woe of a neighboring people as with that of one’s own. The latter 
stage of culture suited my nature and I had confirmed myself in 
it before attaining my sixtieth year.” 

If our young people are to study a foreign tongue that has both 
a practical and a literary value the primacy belongs easily to 
Latin. Considerably more than half of its vocabulary has passed 
into English either directly or indirectly. Although one can 
write good English without employing many words of Latin pro- 
venience, the task is impossible of achievement if one wishes to 
express strictly modern ideas. Since the ability to write extremely 
well in any language, is beyond the reach of more than a very 
small minority of the elect, the aim of education in this respeet 
should be knowledge rather than superior skill. One who is en- 
gaged in the study of Latin is at the same time increasing his 
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English vocabulary. Nor does his intellectual profit stop with 
that. He who knows Latin fairly well is able to acquire a reading 
knowledge of current French, Spanish, Portuguese or Italian in a 
few months. No mention is here made of Rumanian because it 
is more difficult than any of the languages just named and of com- 
paratively small importance. Three or four years spent in the 
study of Latin should give more than a smattering of the language 
and a slight foretaste of its literature. To one whose vernacular 
is so little inflected as is the English, acquaintance with one in 
which the sense of a passage depends rather upon the form of its 
words than upon their position, affords a valuable insight into 
intellectual. processes. This is given to some extent by the German 
substantive and by the Roman verb, but the Latin furnishes both. 
Latin can not property be called a dead language. Moreover, al- 
though a tree is dead when it has been made into furniture, it 
yet serves a useful purpose. It is the ecumenical speech of the 
Roman Catholic Church, while many of its individual words are 
still current, albeit often disguised in form and signification, in 
several European tongues. The language of Chaucer and Shakes- 
peare, of Rabelais and of Cervantes is in a sense dead, since it is 
no longer used and is thoroughly understood by special students 
only. If the people of the twentieth century could hear these 
writers use the speech of their day, few, perhaps none, would un- 
derstand what they were saying. Two millenniums ago Horace 
had observed that old words are constantly dying and dropping 
out of use and new ones taking their places. Nevertheless, few 
are entirely forgotten. 

It is a misnomer to call either the Greek or the Latin a dead 
language. Although the Romaic sentenee differs considerably 
from that of Plato and Xenophon, or even from that of the New 
Testament, its vocabulary is for the most part two or three thou- 
sand years old. The ancient Greeks had no mails, nor steamboats, 
nor railroads; but the words that are employed to form the com- 
pounds entering into the terms used to designate these objects 
take us back to the Homeric age. The English student of Latin 
who meets ‘campus’ for the first time will at once suspect that he 
has before him our familiar words “camp” and “campus.” Even 
“eampuses” can not be called a corruption of the older word. When 
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he finds the Romance “campo” and “champs” he will rightly sus- 
pect that he has the same word under his eyes. The Italian 
“campi” and the Spanish “campos” are no more. corruptions than 
are “campuses” or “camp.” The ancient words that passed into 
the modern tongues were not corrupted, but merely transformed. 
It is not corrupting a piece of cloth to cut it into portions suitable 
for a garment. Nobody except a rabid prohibitionist would call 
wine corrupted grape juice. The first six verses of John’s Gospel 
in Nestle’s text contain sixty-nine words counting repetitions. Of 
these at least twenty-two, counting duplicates, are still current in 
English in some form. Jerome’s translation of the same passage 
has sixty-one words, also counting duplicates; of this number 
twenty-eight are found in English. Are we justified in saying that 
because we do not use “verbum” and “verba” but “verb” and 
“verbs”, not “vita” but “vital,” therefore the words occurring in 
the New Testament belong to a dead tongue? “Deus” is the 
father of a numerous progeny in both Latin and English, as well 
as in many other languages. In Shakespeare’s time “advertise,” 
“audience,” “barbarian,” “bonnet,” “bowels,” “buffet,” “fret,” 
and many more were used in a sense considerably different from 
that now current. Others in vogue three centuries ago have 
passed out of common use entirely. If we go farther up the 
stream of time to the age of Chaucer, we find a still longer list of 
words that are now obsolete, or are spelled and pronounced differ- 
ently, or have undergone a change in signification similar to those 
noted above. To one who is accustomed to the English of books 
and newspapers only, the English of an illiterate Yorkshireman 
is, for the most part, unintelligible. By a sort of common under- 
standing the users of the former have agreed to predicate their 
speech as “good” and the Yorkshireman’s as “bad.” Yet the 
former is largely an artificial product while the latter is a genuine 
article. The linguistic tie that binds Cicero and Lucretius, Ver- 
gil, Horace and Livy to Pais, Carducci and D’ Annuncio was never 
broken. Because it can not be clearly traced for a thousand years 
or more between Juvenal and Dante is no evidence that it did 
not exist. The contrary is well established. 





























Outline Study of Virgil’s Aeneid, Books II] and IV* 


By Supermntenpent A. T. Surron, Cueran, Wasu. 
! 


. iH Boox III. 


k. (Proem). In winter after fall of Troy Aeneas builds a fleet. 
(1-8). | 
l, (Narrative). The journey is begun and the first stage is 
from Mount Ida to Thrace. He set’sail in the summer of 
the second year. (13-68). 
| I. Aeneas builds a city. (17-18). 
HH II. Adventures in Thrace. (19-68). 
HH m. Second stage—Thrace to Delos (in spring of third year). 
i , (69-101). 
H | I. Voyage: landing. (69-83). 
i II. Consults oracle of Apollo at Delos, (84-101). 
n. Third stage—Delos to Crete, (spring of third year). (102- 
106). 
I. Misinterpreting the response of the oracle, Aeneas 
sails for Crete instead of Italy. (102-131). 
II. He lands at Crete; ill-omens and plague retard the 
Hi | ' building of the city. (132-146). 
j 0. Fourth stage—from Crete to the Strophides. (147-206). 
iW I. Spends two years in Crete: warned by the Gods he 
sails in the fifth year for Italy. (147-208). 
II. Adventures in the Strophides. (209-266). 
Fifth stage—From the Strophides to Actium. (266-288). 
Sixth stage—From Actium to Buthrotum (sixth year). (289- 
505). 


Or 


* For similar Outlines on Caesar’s Gallic War, the Catilinian Orations, Cicero's 
Defense of the proposed Manilian Law and of Virgil’s Aeneid Books I and II by 
the same author see Education for Nov., 1914, Feb., March, May, October, De- 
cember, 1915, September, November, 1916, and April, 1917. Attention is called 
to an error in the title of the Outline printed in September, 1916 Education, 
which should have read: “Cicero’s Second, Third and Fourth Catilinian Ora- 
tions.”’ 
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I, Aeneas finds there Helenus, a son of Priam, with his 
wife Andromache: Aeneas’ reception. (289-356). 
II. Aeneas is instructed by Helenus in all the trials that 
yet await him on his voyage. (356-462). 
1. Not to sail directly across to Italy on account 
of the Greeks. (396-398). 
2. Must go to the nearest point in Italy and coast 
to Sicily up on the west side of Italy. (403-432). 
3. Must propitiate Juno in every possible way. 
(437-439). 
4, Before the wanderings of the Trojans are ended 
Aeneas must consult the Cumaean Sybil. (441- 
460). 
III. The departure. (463-465). 
Seventh stage—from Buthrotum to Promontorium Acrocer- 
aunium, (506-520). 
Eighth stage—thence to Promontorium Lapygium Salentinum 
(extremity of Italy). (521-550). 
Ninth stage—from southern Italy to eastern Sicily. 
I. He touches near Mount Aetna. (551-587). 
II. Adventures in Sicily. (588-683). 
Tenth stage—from the east coast around to Drepanum. (684 
715). 
I. Avoiding Scylla and Chaybdis Aeneas reaches Dre- 
panum. (684-708). 
II. Anchises, Aeneas’ father dies in Drepanum. (708- 
715). 
(At line 715 of this Book the narrative of Book I begins). 
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Boox IV. 


21. Dido falls in love with Aeneas: her sister Anna advises her 
: to marry him. (1-53). 
22. Description of Dido’s state of mind. (54-89). 
; 3. Juno, alarmed, proposes to Venus the marriage of the two 
and the union of their Nations, Venus assents. (90-128). 
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The hunt of the Carthagenians and Trojans. During a 
storm sent by Juno, Aeneus and Dido take refuge in the 
same cave and are married (?%) there. (129-172.) 
Rumor bears the tidings through Lybia. (173-197). 
King Iarbus complains to Jupiter because Dido has rejected 
him for Aeneas. (198-218). 
Jupiter sends Mercury to Aeneas and tells him to go on to 
Italy. (219-278). 
Aeneas obeys and prepares to depart: he hopes to conceal 
his plans from Dido. (279-295). 
Queen Dido vainly tries to turn him from his purpose. 
(296-449). 

a. Her first appeal. (296-331). 

b. Aeneas’ reply. (331-361). 

e. Dido’s threats. (362-392). 

d. She views the departure: sends Anna to try to turn 

Aeneas from his purpose; he is obdurate. (393-449). 

Dido resolves to die; omens strengthen her purpose. (450- 
473). 
She bids Anna to build a funeral pyre and pretends that it is 
intended for the celebration of magic rites which shall cure 
her of her love. (474-521). 
She spends a night of agony; Aeneas sets sail in the middle 
of the night. (522-583). 
In the morning Dido, maddened by the sight of the ships 
curses Aeneas. (584-629). 
She dismisses her attendants, reviews her life and slays 
herself. (630-705). 
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Doctor William Augustus Mowry 


Dr. Mowry’s passing to the unseen world early in the summer, 
has been noted in the daily, weekly, and professional journals of the 
country, and everywhere suitable recognition has been made of his 
distinguished services to the cause of education. It is fitting that 
EpvucAtion should make Some reference to his departure, and to the 
special service which he rendered through his editorship of this 
magazine. The present editor has asked one who knew him inti- 
mately to contribute a brief estimate of the man and his work; our 
readers will find below a fitting tribute to Dr. Mowry’s character and 
contributions to the achievements of his age. When such men die 
the world seems poorer and we wonder how we are to get along 
without them. Yet life goes on. We cherish their memories and 
grow by means of them. ‘The evolution of the divine plan continues. 
We push on, but do not forget. We have faith in the final perfec- 
tion. We count it joy to add our mite of service. 

‘ 

In December 1890, Dr. Mowry wrote in the Editorial pages of 
Education that at the date named he was closing the fifth year of 
his service as sole editor of the magazine. For about a year after- 
ward he was still more or less responsible for its welfare, but gradu- 
ally drew away into other work, leaving Mr. F. H. Kasson as the 
responsible editor. He was instrumental in tiding Education over 
about six years of what might be called the critical period of its 
existence. His wide acquaintance with educators of note, his ver- 
satility, his ability as a writer and speaker, and his good-fellowship, 
made the magazine popular and won for it the hearty support of 
a wide circle of subscribers and readers, We are inclined to the 
opinion that Dr. Mowry’s editorial labors were by no means the least 
in influence and importance of the wide variety of services which 
he rendered to the educational world. We know that he thoroughly 
enjoyed this chapter in his busy life. Without further comment we 
are glad to present Mr. Fisk’s worthy tribute-—Hditor of Education. 


Dr. William Augustus Mowry whose death recently occurred at 
Hyde Park, Mass. was conspicuous, versatile and indefatigable in a 
variety of helpful human activities for two generations. I became 
acquainted with him more than forty years ago when he was asso- 
ciated with Mr. ©. B. Goff in what was at that time the most suc- 
cessful private school for boys in Providence. Two of my college 
mates were teachers in the school and through them and through 
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my business affiliations I came into quite intimate relations with 
Mr. Mowry in my early manhood and came to appreciate the nobil- 
ity of his character through the appreciation of my college friends 
as well as through Mr. Mowry’s evident success for twenty years in 
attracting the favor and patronage of the best people in Providence 
to his school. I have known him also through his books, through 
his official connections with the American Institute of Instruction 
and the National Education Association, as editor of “Education,” 
as superintendent of schools at Salem, as member of the school board 
in Providence, as president of Martha’s Vineyard Summer Insti- 
tute, as an interesting speaker and lecturer before universities, nor- 
mal schools and teachers’ institutes and especially in connection with 
the American and Massachusetts Peace Societies in which he took 
a very vital and active interest up to the last year of his life, 

Taking into account the continuity, variety, length and unselfish- 
ness of his service it may fairly be said that he has been one of the 
most useful and beloved of our New England educators in the past 
half century. He outlived most of the men who were intimately 
associated with him in public and educational activities but there 
are. many men of a younger generation, like myself, who may well 
recall with gratitude his ready initiative and effective service in mani- 
fold causes. Nothing human was foreign to him. 


Everett O. Fisk. 
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American Notes—Editorial 


The war has had a disturbing effect-upon various branches of 
education in the entire world and it is the duty of all classes in the 
United States to minimize the evils of the present conditions by 
every means available. College classes have been depleted by en- 
listments and the draft; courses have been interrupted; the excite- 
ments and distractions have affected the children in the grades even, 
and it is increasingly hard to fix attention on serious study and 
preparation for efficient work, which in any event will be more than 
ever needed after the war: Educational leaders are awake to the 
dangers of the situation and are urging a campaign of educational 
preparedness which shall fully match those in the now national 
spheres of food conservation, finances, munitions, etc. The Commis- 
sioner of Education at Washington says that trained skilled mechanics 
and high grade helpers are and will be in great demand. He has 
issued an appeal to trade schools, manual training high schools, and 
all schools with shop-work departments, to prepare to meet the de- 
mands that will come for semi-technical workers in the metal trade 
and other industries. President Wilson, Secretary of Commerce 
Redfield and other Government officials are also vigorously behind 
the effort to enlist vocational schools and classes everywhere in the 
establishment of this second line of industrial defense. 

The following are some of the workers who will be most urgently 
needed: Automobile mechanics; bakers; blacksmiths; boat builders; 
chauffeurs; cooks; draftsmen; electricians; engineers (steam) ; en- 
gineers (gas); machinists; motorcycle mechanics; painters; pipe- 
fitters; riveters; saddlers; shopfitters; shipwrights; tent-makers; 
textile workers; wheelwrights; stenographers; typewriters. 

It is pointed out thet the demand for these workers will come from 
the regular enlisted corps of the Army and Navy, from the en- 
listed reserve corps of the Army and Navy, from the eligible regis- 
ters of the Civil Service Commission, and from private employers 
whose workers are called into Government service. After the war 
there will also be a continued demand for similar workers in the 
reorganization and rehabilitation of industry. Encouraging students 
between 16 and 20 years of age now already enrolled to continue 
their training, and discouraging premature entrance into industry, 
are urged as necessary. ‘T’he Bureau warns particularly against any 
relaxation of standards, pointing out that half-baked mechanics will 
in the end inevitably impair the efficiency of any branch of the ser- 
vice. “Young persons now enrolled in technical courses should be 
urged to complete their courses even at the cost of some temporary 
sacrifice, if necessary, in order that they may ultimately contribute 
the maximum of service when needed,” say Bureau officials, 
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i The experience of the nations across the sea furnishes this country 
} | with warnings and examples which may well be studied by American 
' educators and by all our citizens. Commissioner John H. Finlay. of 
. New York has been abroad to study conditions in France and else- 
; where. He says that while France has restricted the use of food, 
a fuel and light; has discouraged travel; has mobilized every able- 
i hodied man for defence, she has not for one moment forgotten her 
a future defence. Women by thousands have taken the places of men 
Lie | teachers called to the front, many of whom, finally incapacitated for 
t - battle by wounds, have again returned to teach. 
| President Finlay especially sought the advice of France in meeting 
i | like conditions here. This advice, summed up, is, “not to let the 
i | ‘ needs of the hour, however heavily they fall upon the men and women 
of the day, permit neglect of the defences of tomorrow. Sacrifice 
everything to bequeath the spirit that-has made the institutions which 
we would preserve and enlarge in our children.” 
| | “France had no time to make plans for else than immediate de- 
’ 
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fence,” he declares. “Her universities were at once practically 
emptied of men, when some should have been held in order that they 
might give a more efficient service later.” 

President Finlay urges that the United States take time to pre- 
pare against such exhaustion of our technical skill and professional 
equipment as would “deprive those who must face man’s scientific 
q savagery with man’s highest ministry.” 

i | Except to make place for physical training in her schools, which 
P| is not yet generally prescribed or enforced, President Finlay says 
| there is little change in the French curriculum. France, after an 
unsuccessful experiment 15 years ago, withdrew military training 
from her public schools, and she is now looking in the direction in 
i | which New York has gone as pioneer. 
LE While in France, President Finlay took steps to bring about a 
| closer co-operation between the universities of that country and the 
United States. Two movements toward this end are now under 
way, one of which would establish American fellowships in French 
universities, and the other provide a place where French and Ameri- 
can students in Paris can come into closer social relations. 
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The Bureau of Educational Experiments at 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York City,-- a paragraph in reference to whose work appeared in 
Education for June,—is conducting another interesting experiment 
which aims to bring together groups of city boys into boys camps 
in the country, from which camps the boys can go out daily for work 
upon the farms of the districts where such camps are located. We 
have on the one hand the pressing need for labor on the farms,— 
a need which always exists but which has become acute in present 
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war conditions; and on the other hand an abundance of idle energy 
in the well-grown but below-war-age young men, who idle away the 
summer days in uselessness and mischief in the vacant lots of our 
large cities. The Bureau has outlined a plan to give these young 
fellows a social status and environment, with careful supervision, 
in district camps; and have them go out daily in shifts, for a given 
number of hours, and for wages on a scale graduated on the basis 
of experience, industry and faithfulness,—for work on the farms,— 
returning to the camp at the close of the day for recreation, social 
life and evening instruction. The camping project thus pays its 
own way, the young men are usefully employed and are getting a 
valuable training, the farmers get their work done at a comparatively 
low cost, and the food supply of the country is increased. » Such is 
the theory. It reads -well. We shall watch with interest the work- 
ing out of the experiment. 


The location of the University of Chicago in a great cosmopotitan 
city gives many opportunities for the observation of interesting phases 
of American urban life; and its social, industrial, artistic, religious, 
and recreational institutions and activities are of special interest to 
students. In order to facilitate the study of these interesting places 
and institutions, officially conducted observation trips were arranged 
for the Summer Quarter at the University. Among the places of 
unusual interest visited this summer were the*following: 

The Gary schools, Sinai Social Center, the Indiana sand dunes, 
Chicago’s garbage-disposal plant, Fort Sheridan, Hull-House, Pacific 
Garden Mission, Glenwood School of Manual Training, the Exten- 
sion Department of the International Harvester Company, the new 
Y. M. C. A. Hotel, and the Northwestern University Settlement. 


The Boy Scouts of America performed a notable service to the 
country in their campaign for the sale of the Liberty Loan Bonds. 
Through their efforts more than $25,000,000 of the bonds were sold 
directly. How many sales were due indirectly to their activity can 
not be known. 

The Boy Scouts worked systematically and thoroughly and with 
an earnestness that was inspiring. They covered fields that could 
not have been: well covered by other agencies and effected sales that 
would not have been made without their efforts. 

The Scouts have not only proved their patriotism. They have 
shown their efficiency and their eivic value, 
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Foreign Notes 


War Work or ENGLish Women.—The marvelous work accom- 
plished by the women of England at this critical time is largely the 
result of effective organization. The National Union of Women 
Workers was created by the voluntary association of many bodies, 
and its offers of help are honored by every branch of the government. 
One of the most valuable services undertaken by the Union is the 
maintenance of women patrols to keep watch and guard over girls 
who congregate in the neighborhood of the camps and recruiting 
stations. The work is authorized by the Home Office and by local 
police authorities, including the commissioner of police for the me- 
tropolis. The following instructions are issued by the Central Wom- 
en’s Patrol Committee for the help of local committees: 

The qualifications desirable in a woman patrol are briefly: 

Tact and sympathy ; 

Some previous experience of work among girls; 

Good Health, and 

Leisure to give not less than two hours at a time to the work. 

Patrols should be preferably between 27 and 50 years of age and are 
appointed subject to approval by the Women’s Patrol Committee. 

Their duties will he: 

To patrol on the beat assigned to them by the organizer. 

To make friends with the girls and gain their confidence. 

To warn girls who have been speaking to men on duty or 
behaving unsuitably. 

To put the girls in touch with local societies, clubs or classes. 

To observe and note anything bearing on the welfare and 
conduct of the girls. 

To report anything serious to their organizer or patrol leader. 

To write a brief daily report. 

The patrols will work in couples, and each patrol, after a short 
training by the organizer, will be furnished with a guide book, an 
armlet, and a card signed by the Chief Constable for the district, 
instructing the police to give her assistance when desired. 

The patrol work is carried on in about 80 places in England en- 
gaging the service of 2,270 women, of whom 70 are working in cen- 
tral London. The value of the work is universally recognized. It 
has had such great effect in Great Britain that the example has been 
followed in Ireland, South Africa, New Zealand and South Aus- 
tralia. In the two last named countries, it has resulted in the ap- 
pointment of police women. 
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FraNcCE—CurRENT EpvcationaL Iinterests.—The Superior 
Council of Public Instruction, France, reassembled July 7, 1917. In 
his address on that occasion, M. Steeg, minister of public instruction, 
paid tribute to two members of the council, M. M. Darboux and 
Landouzy who died during the recess. M. Darboux was an eminent 
mathematician who had long occupied the chair of higher geometry 
at the Sorbonne and was widely known for his researches and origi- 
nal contributions to mathematical science. His colleague, M. Lan- 
douzy, was a distinguished member of the medical faculty of the 
university and celebrated as a diagnostician. Both of these eminent 
men gave their services to the country from the breaking out of the 
war. M. Darboux urged the Academy of Science, of which he was 
a member, to form a special committee to study questions of chemis- 
try and balistics as related to military service; Dr. Landouzy rendered 
great service as technical counselor in matters of sanitation and hy- 
giene. These two men illustrate the character and talents which 
mark the members of this high council, 

On this same occasion the minister dwelt upon the most important 
educational problems which must engage attention in France under 
present conditions. Among these were noted particularly, the in- 
creased provision for foreign students whom it was predicted would 
seek the French universities after the war. While insisting that the 
universities must maintain their high standard in pure science, it 
would be necessary to increase facilities for illustrating the practi- 
cal applications of science on which the future prosperity of nations 
will largely depend; for the same reason it will be necessary to 
extend and perfect the programs of secondary education in order 
that they shall meet a greater diversity of aptitudes than the pres- 
ent scheme of instruction without the sacrifice of qualities for which 
French scholars are distinguished. 

The changes proposed in primary education relate to features pe- 
culiar to the French system. The most important of these, as set 
forth by the minister, is the reform of the certificate of higher pri- 
mary studies. It is important that this certificate should accord more 
fully with the requirements of the industrial and commercial schools 
for which a large proportion of the students of the primary school 
will need preparation. . 

In concluding his address, M. Steeg made eloquent acknowledg- 
ment of the enormous services rendered by the teaching profession 
to the country during the terrible conflict which has NS 
France. 


Prominent among the subjects recently considered by the ministry 
of public instruction in France is that of the physical training of 
the youth of the nation. Just before the war broke out, it was de- 
termined to substitute for the prevailing system modeled after the 
Swedish, a system based upon the principles of natural actions and - 
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applicable to boys 14 years of age and upwards. The exercises are 
intended to develop the muscles and nervous system by improving 
all the important functions of the body, and thus they conduce to 
nervous stability, correct breathing, and greater physical and moral 
resistance. The war has furnished new motives for the change. 


Prussian TEacHers.—According to a statement by the minister 
of public instruction in Prussia, the number of the teachers that 
had fallen in the war down to June, 1916, was 6,117, not including 
students at the normal schools that had suffered the same fate. At 
the same time 51,000 Prussian teachers or 52% of the total number 
were at the front. 

The loss of teachers from the schools was severely felt as even 
before the war the number of available teachers was not equal to the 
demand. In view of the losses by the war an official order has been 
issued for the substitution in primary schools of women teachers for 
men. This measure will be carried out as follows: “In schools 
where there are only girls, two-thirds of the positions must be given 
to women; in mixed schools, one-third; schools for boys may em- 
ploy women teachers.” It is explained that this measure is intended 
merely to meet a situation created by the war and not as a radical 
change in the school policies of Prussia in favor of women teachers. 


Activitigs In ITaty.—The war has given new impulse to educa- 
tional activities in Italy, particularly those relating to the increase 
of trade and the uplift of society. The Russian institute at Milan 
is planning to extend its scope by the organization of a section for 
the study of economics; the minister of public instruction urges an 
increase in the number of higher commercial schools; the university 
of Bologna announces new courses of instruction in living languages, 
including English, French, Spanish, Russian and Arabian. Among 
measures for diffusing elementary education should be noticed the 
formation of classes for teaching illiterate adults and extending the 
meager attainments acquired in the elementary schools. 


Mrurrary Tratninc.—The current discussions of military train- 
ing in high schools and colleges give interest to a bulletin of the 
Bureau of Education, now in press, on the military training of youth 
of school age in foreign countries. The information is derived from 
the latest official announcements supplemented by- correspondence 
and will serve to correct and explain many erroneous statements that 
have been circulated in the United States. The bulletin was pre- 
pared by Mr. W. S. Jesien, a specialist in the bureau who is familiar 
with the systems of military training in European schools and also 
recently a member of a military college at the national capital. He 
has Sanaiore the advantage of personal experience in various a 
of training. A.T.S8 
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Book Notices 


THE WORLD BOOK. Organized Knowledge in Story and Picture. 
Edited by M. V. O’Shea, Department of Education, University of Wiscon- 
sin; Ellsworth D. Foster, Associate Editor, New Practical Reference 
Library ; and George H. Locke, Librarian, Toronto Public Library. Eight 
volumes. Sold by subscription. Hanson-Roach-Fowler Company, Chicago, 
Publishers, ; 


Volumes one and two of this superb and voluminous work were 
fully reviewed in June Education. We have just received volumes 
three and four and we opened them at random with the thought of test- 
ing in this way their value to those who are engaged in educational 
work. The first of these random openings presented us with a full yet 
succinct aceount of the Gary system, with a portrait of Mr. Wirt. The 
article leaves little to he desired by those who wish to be up-to-date and 
well informed in reference to educational programs. The second test 
gave us a two-page color-plate displaying the flags of all nations,—cer- 
tainly a timely discovery when everyone is asking: “Is that the French 
flag?” “How do the Austrian and the German flags differ?” “How can 
you tell the Russian flag from that of the Netherlands?” 

The third experimental opening gave us a fine, illustrated, scientific, 
yet simple and easily comprehended article on grafting. Surely the 
World Book should find its way to every schoolroom in the World. It is 
an inexhaustible storehouse of information. F. H. P. 


SCIENCE ANJ) LEARNING IN FRANCE. With a Survey of Oppor- 
tunities for American Students in French Universities. An Appreciation 
by American Scholars. The Society for American Fellowships in French 
universities. 


This fine volume has been prepared to put before the American public 
the record of France’s achievements in the realms of science and letters. 
It presents in an attractive way the facilities afférded in French univer- 
sities, libraries, museums, laboratories, etc., for graduate work by for- 
eign students and scholars. It is fully illustrated with portraits of 
famous scientists in various fields. One is impressed with the fact that 
France has made tremendous contributions to human knowledge. The 
Introduction is by Charles W. Eliot, Harvard University. 


GRAMMAR GRADE PROBLEMS IN MECHANICAL DRAWING. By 
Charles A. Bennett. The Manual Arts.Press. Price, 38 cents. 


Arranged in groups according to stages in the process of learning to 
draw. In each group there are problems of varying difficulty. The use 
of this maaual will enable the pupil to master the essential processes of 
meéhanical drawing. 
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PLANE GEOMETRY. Ry Edith Long and W. C. Brenke. The Century 
Company. Price, $1.00. 

An excellent beginning book in this subject. Much space is devoted 
to “the plan of attack 2nd the method of proof.” The pupil thus learns 
how, instead of blindly memorizing, or rather attempting to do so,—only 
to fail,—as the reviewer is obliged to confess was the case in his own 
experience with geometry. This book is a fine example of the immense 
improvement in method that has been made in modern text-books and 
modern education. 


THE BASIS OF DURABLE PEACE. Written at the invitation of 
The New Yerk Times, by Cosmos. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

A single sentence quoted from page 119 of this monograph will give 
our readers “the conclusion of the whole matter. The sentence is as fol- 
lows: “As nations come more and more to see that their greatness con- 
sists in doing justice and securing happiness at home rather than in ex- 
tending their pliysical power over their neighbors and in forcing their 
trade by undue and unfair grants of privilege, the peaceful area cf the 
world will rapidly widen.” The essay is well conceived and convincingly 
written. 


BILL’S SCHOOL AND MINE. A collection of essays on Education. 
By William Suddards Franklin. Second Edition. Franklin, Macnutt and 
Charles. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 

Daintily printed and bound, this little book contrasts the educational 
training of a country boy of the former generation with that of the mod- 
ern boy, and draws many valuable lessons on the need of providing op- 
portunities for healthful recreation, play, scientific study, etc., in our 
modern school program. 


THE BREEDING OF ANIMALS. By F. B. Mumford, M. S. Dean of 
the College of Agriculture and Director of the Experiment Station of the 
University of Missouri. The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.75. 

This volume belongs to The Rural Science Series, edited by Professor 
L. H. Bailey. In a thoroughly scientific manner the problems of the ani- 
mal breeder are studied and the results so clearly set forth in untech- 
nical language that the practical farmer can follow the helpful instruc- 
tions of the manua!. The book is admirable as a classroom text-book. 
‘It deals sanely with a great human industry. 


ESSENTIALS OF MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY. By Daniel C. 
Knowlton, Ph. D., and Samuel B. Howe, A. M. Longmans, Green and Co. 
Price, $1.50. 

This comprehensive text-book of 437 pages will'be found to be as sat- 
isfactory for high schoo] use as any book upon the subject now before 
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the public. It binds together the vast number of facts making up the life 
story of European nations in the modern period by fixing the student’s 
attention upon two great lines of developmenit, viz.: the growth of mod- 
ern methods of carrying on business and industry, and the new concep- 
tion of the relation of governments to the governed. The growth of in- 
dustry and commerce and the spread of democratic ideals are shown as 
the great dominating forces shaping human history in the period cov- 
ered. The book holds the reader’s interest from start to finish. 


ELEMENTARY SOCIAL SCIENCE. By Frank M. Leavitt, Associate 
Professor of Industrial Education in The University of Chicago, and 
Edith Brown, Instructor in Prevocational Department, Lane Technical 
High School, Chicago. The Macmillan Company. Price, 80 cents. 


The needs of pupils who leave school for business before completing 
their four years’ high school course are carefully considered and met in 
this condensed and yet comprehensive text-book. It suggests to the stu- 
dent to regard his own community as his laboratory and to do original 
research work under the guidance of the chapters and outlines here pre- 
sented. 


FINITE COLLINEATION GROUPS. With an Introduction to the 
Theory of Groups of Operators and Substitution Groups. By H. F. Blich- 
feldt, Professor of Mathematics in Leland Stanford Junior University. 
The University of Chicago Press. Price, $1.50 net, weight 1 Ib. 


Scattered articles on this subject may be found in mathematical 
journals. This volume presents an outline of the different principles so 
set forth. The author develops the fundamental properties of linear 
transformations and groups and states certain theorems and definitions 
from the more advanced parts of algebra as needed throughout the book. 
His work will be serviceable to teachers and students of higher mathe- 
matics. 


EDUCATION AND LIVING. By Randolph Bourne, New York. The 
Ceutury Company. Price, $1.25. 


‘The author of this volume has established a reputation for sane and 
constructive criticism of educational aims and methods. He condemns 
without reserve the old system by which the child was put through a 
foreing vrocess for the acquisition of knowledge through discipline. He 
shows that the years cf grammar school were largely wasted and con- 
trasts “the polite inattention of high school students in a class recently 
visited, with the joy which he saw exhibited by the pupils in Mr. Wirt’s 
successful experiments in Gary, “The Flexner movement” is favorably re- 
ferred to. The chapters of this hook make excellent and stimulating 
reading for liwe educators and sheuld be discussed in superintendents’ 
and teachers’ meetings. F. H. P. 
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CRABB’S ENGLISH SYNONYMS. By George Crabb, A. M. With-an 
Introduction by John H. Finley, LL. D., Commissioner of Education, New 
York. Harper and Brothers. Price, $1.25 net. 


This is the “Centennial Edition” of an old well-known and most use- 
ful book. It is a revision and enlargement of former editions, and con- 
tains modern terms and definitions and a complete cross reference 
scheme. It is an indispensable reference book for those who would speak 
and write accurately and therefore effectively. 


STATE POLICY IN IRISH EDUCATION, A. D. 1536 to 1816. Exem- 
emplified in Documents collected for Lectures to Postgraduate Classes, 
with an Introduction. Ry The Rev. T. Corcoran, D. Litt., Professor of 
Education in the National University of Ireland (University-College, 
Dublin). Lengmans, Green & Co. Price, $2.00 net. 


This volume cites a large number of original documents, quoting 
from them liberal extracts, that show the attitude of the Irish govern- 
ment and people toward educational questions throughout a long period. 
In the author's preface it is pointed out that a post-graduate training 
course in the theory and practice of education affords only a limited 
place for the study of the History of Education. For the students in 
such a course, however, it is desirable that some important issue should 
be worked at in its documentary sources. This volume is a concrete ex- 
ample of what is thus recommended and will serve as a working model 
in addition to being in itself useful as throwing light on the develop- 
ment of educational thought and practice in Ireland. F. H. P. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL COOKERY BOOK. By Grace Bradshaw. With 
a preface by Sara A. Burstall, M. A. Longmans, Green and Company. 
Price, 90 cents net. 


The scientific and the practical are carefully blended in the chapters 
of this excellent secondary school manual. The author holds the diploma 
of the Liverpool Training School of Cookery and is Housecraft mistress 
at the Manchester (England) High School for Girls. Stress is laid 
throughout the volume upon economical utilization of all food materials. 
This element is timely in view of prevailing war conditions. Double- 
page comparative recipes constitute an attractive and helpful feature 
which we do not remember to have seen worked out so elaborately and 
well in any other manual. F. U.P. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL: IT’S FUNCTION, ORGANIZATION AND AD- 
MINISTRATION. By John Elbert Stout, Professor of Education, Cornell 
College, Iowa. With an Introduction by Lotus D. Coffman, Ph D., Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Illinois. D. C. Heath & Co. 


Treats very fully the history, purpose, government, curriculum, teach- 
ing force and relations of the high school. It is a subject upon which 
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there should be clear conceptions by the public and this book will be 
helpful alike to teachers and parents. 


EVERY-DAY BUSINESS FOR WOMEN. By Mary Aronetta Wilbur, 
M. A., formerly teacher of Banking and Political Economy in Miss Dana’s 
School, Morristown, N. J. With an Introduction by Oscar C. Gallagher, 
Head Master West Roxbury High School, Boston. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Price, 80 cents net. 


This convenient manual gives valuable suggestions calculated to fit 
girls for positions where they will be self supporting; also for the better 
administration of their homes and for dignfied and useful entrance upon 
social life. An excellent text-book. Valuable also for reference and in- 
spiration. 


HOLLIS DANN MUSIC COURSE. In Five Books. By Hollis Dann, 
Mus. D. Professor of Music, Cornell University. American Book Company. 


In these five books Dr. Dann, who has devoted twenty-five years to 
public school music, covering all grades from the kindergarten through 
the high school and into the University, has embodied the results of his 
experience and produced a series of music readers of high value. 
The course combines the most approved features of the two supposedly 
antagonistic systems of school music. Throughout the course the 
song is a vital part of the plan. Song interpretation and musical ap- 
preciation, the artistic and cultural elements of the subject, are the 
ultimate ends sought. The unusual attractiveness of the song material 
in the course is pronounced. Hackneyed or commonplace songs have 
been rigidly excluded. A large number of the songs are entirely new, 
both words and music having been written for the books. The songs 
in each book follow the months of the school year—there are no roses 
in September, or skating in June. New, fresh, attractive, these books 
make a strong claim on the schools. There is in them no devices to be 
worked out, no wrinkles to be practiced, no fal-lals to be exploited. 
Sensible musical, usable, they are a refreshing return to sane: musical 
methods and practice in the grades, M. T, P. 


COMPOSITION FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. A Child’s Composi- 
tion Book of 281 pages and a Composition Grammar of 296 pages. By 
James Fleming Hosic, Head of the Department of English, Chicago 
Normal College and Cyrus Lauron Hooper, Principal of the Yale School, , 
Chicago. Rand McNally & Company. 

In these two books we have a distinct and sharp departure from 
the conventional methods of presenting the study of English to pupils 
in the elementary grades. Composition, oral and written, is employed 
throughout the two books to develop the child’s power in thought and 
expression. The authors have wisely discarded antiquated and vener- 
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able methods, exercises, processes and have provided material which in 
its use by them makes an original and natural working series of teach- 
ing English to beginners and all pupils in the elementary grades. 
Children rather than methods have been studied; natural processes 
rather than artificial ones have been employed; steadiness of progress 
instead of disconnected and unrelated ways have been relied upon. The 
series offers to teachers in elementary grades assured means for de- 
veloping the language faculty in children. Characterized by simplicity 
of expression, orderliness of arrangement, novelty of exercises, and defi- 
niteness of aim, this course in English makes a most valuable set of 
books for the grades. M,.T,. PB 


EXPERIMENTS IN EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Daniel 
Starch, Ph. D. University of Wisconsin. The Macmillan Company. 
This is a revised edition of a work originally published in 1911. 
The chief changes consist in the addition of three chapters, Individual 
Differences in Abilities in School Subjects; The Distribution of Marks; 
The Coefficient of Correlation, with verbal changes wherever required. 
. The book is designed to serve as a guide for laboratory experiments in 
educational psychology ; as a manual for experimental work done parallel 
with an introductory course in educational psychology it is unique and 
essentially valuable. M. T. P. 


SPANISH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. Reader, Composition 
Book, Manual. By Arthur F. Whittem, (Harvard University) and Man- 
uel J. Androde. D. C. Heath & Co. Price $1.25. 

A timely volume in view of our closer relations and increasing trade 
with South American and European countries as well as insular regions, 
where Spanish is the current language. 


HELPS FOR STUDENT-WRITERS. By Willard E. Hawkins. First 
Series. The Student-Writer Press. Price $1.00 postpaid. 

A Text book of authorship that will aid any young aspirant for 
literary honors, and that is worthy of a placec on the text book list 
of English classes in our public and private schools. 


LATIN PROSE FOR MIDDLE FORMS. By W. Horton Sprugge, 
M. A. (London) and Arthur Sloman, M. A. Late Head Master of 
Birkenhead School, Cambridge, at the University Press. New York, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The object of this convenient little manual is to enable the student 
of Latin to begin writing Latin Prose at an early stage. The instruction 
is clear and progressive. 





